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Terror in the Night 


Lying in the darkened room, Myra 
suddenly realized something was chillingly, 
terribly wrong. 

A small gray cloud was floating above 
her head. Then, slowly, as she watched 
transfixed in horror, tt settled down on her, 
choking her. 

Gasping, she tried to scream, and then 
dragged herself to the window where she 
gulped in the sweet night air. 

Looking back to her bed she could see 
no sign of that evil mist. Had she only 
dreamed it—or was someone really trying 
to kill her? 
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Chapter One 


‘ 


Myra LINDEN stared at the crisp legal document and 
despite the hard reality of her editorial desk and the hustle 
and bustle of the office and her four busy staff people, 
she was not immediately certain of what was fantasy and 
what was fact. She took off her horn-rimmed glasses, 
throwing the document and her surroundings out of focus, 
thereby insulating her mind from visual interference. She 
began the little speech to herself she invariably used to 
regain composure in the face of confusion. 

“I am Myra Linden. I am twenty-six years old and I 
am the editor-in-chief of Currently Speaking, the house 
organ for Eastern Electric Company. I make six hundred 
dollars a month and I don’t owe any money. I average 
two proposals a year and I have lots of good friends. 
Nothing bad can ever happen to me.” 

She had learned about Dresden Farm when she was 
twelve, and she was made aware that she had become the 
owner of ten acres of back country property when she had 
been a month old. Now her mind went back to that day 
when her Aunt Flora, bravely taking over after the fatal 
auto accident that had killed Alcie and Arthur Linden, had 
told Myra of her landed status. There was no firm explana- 
tion, except that Silas A. Gregory, who had once owned 
nearly a quarter of Milford County, had deeded several 
small farms to various people for unstated reasons. 

No one had thought too much about these little farms 
because they lay about the perimeter of Gregory Estate, in 
a remote sector of upper New York state. The land was 
rocky and largely untillable. The forested acres were 
scrubby, covered with twisted oaks and berry thickets. Of 
them all, only Dresden Farm had a house, and several 
were never occupied at all. They lay fallow and deserted. 

But not Dresden Farm. Myra had inhabited it in spirit 
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since the day she had known it was hers, Other children 
retreated to fairy castles and desert islands; Myra had 
retreated to Dresden Farm, haunting its fabulous woods 
and roaming its green meadows, returning at glorious 
sundown to the tight little cottage with gay curtains and a 
roaring fireplace. She fancied a pony named George, a 
cow named Marie and a goat named Sam. She created 
numerous ducks and chickens, and she added a cat and a 
collie dog and anything her inner loneliness desired. The 
farm had been her private paradise and she had loved it 
dearly. 

She had. been sixteen when Aunt Flora had taken her 
for the first actual visit to Dresden Farm. Myra’s dreams 
changed a bit then. The woods were not fabulous and 
there were no green meadows. The house was a tumble- 
down shack of three small rooms. Water had to be 
pumped at the kitchen sink, a warped and rusty thing of 
sheet iron. The door on the outhouse sagged so sadly it 
would barely close. From that day on, her dreams were of 
another nature, and they had only to do with the marvel- 
ous things she would some day do to make the place 
livable. The dream took time to formulate, and the time 
had also brought some new realizations to Myra. 

At twenty-one, she had begun to harbor some small 
feelings of despair. Her dear aunt had died, and she was 
alone, struggling through college on very little money. She 
clung to ambition but her plain, unromantic existence 
narrowed her expectations. By graduation, watching the 
many pairs of jubilantly in-love couples fly off in fond 
merriment, she had almost resigned herself to spinster- 
hood, It was then that she had formulated the Plan. 
Already, she had learned to look ahead, which exercise 
had started a small furrow on her high forehead and 
raised her grades in journalism. The Plan was very simple 
and direct. In the fall, she would start her journalistic 
career in Rochester. She would progress up the journalistic 
ladder until she was capable of strong, emotional free- 
lance writing. She would write prodigiously, eventually 
establishing herself as a novelist, wise enough and secure 
enough to retire at Dresden Farm and finish her life out as 
a respected figure in the world of contemporary literature, 
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In one form or another, Dresden Farm had been a 
fantasy, a dream, a secret strength, and a paradise into 
which she could mentally retreat when a not very glam- 
- ourous life harried her unmercifully. To test the validity 
of her hopes and dreams, she had tried to live at the farm 
the summer following her graduation from Hulbert Col- 
lege. Part of it had been her eagerness for the adventure, 
part of it had been economic. It had taken her less than a 
week in the tiny, worn-out cottage to realize that the 
meagre two hundred and sixty dollars, saved penny by pen- 
ny out of her scholarship fund, would never last the three 
months remaining before her new and very first job ma- 
terialized in New York. 

By then, at twenty-two, Myra had experienced many 
disappointments throughout her mediocre existence. She 
had grown used to being an orphan, poor, and perhaps 
less pretty than many of the girls she knew. Her romances 
had been trivial fun. She was quiet and shy, and her 
delightfully obscure personality had gotten her only sup- 
porting roles in school dramas and a place on every com- 
mittee for decoration and programming. Her triumphs 
were small. The Hulbert College yearbook had labeled her 
“The Steadfast One,” and so she had been, asking little 
and giving to the absolute extent of her ability. 

Faced with dwindling money and a shattered dream, 
she had set about the future, not in a spirit of defeat but 
in determination to succeed. She had left Dresden Farm 
hardly acquainted with her strange heritage and not at all 
acquainted with the land nor the people surrounding it. 
The dream and the Plan remained, but logically post- 
poned until a more auspicious time. 

Four years had gone by, during which her work and her 
progress as a journalist had occupied most of her con- 
sciousness. Now she sat refreshing her mind with the 
dream and the Plan and the memory. A sense of guilt for 
not having kept in contact with Dresden Farm’s dilapi- 
dated dearness assailed her. Fear came also because she 
didn’t understand this latest development. She replaced 
her glasses and stared at the document. It was a court 
order, enjoining her to cease and desist any occupation of 
the premises known as Dresden Farm, and to appear at 
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Hearing to be held in the County Court House, October 
15th, 1966. Signed, Judge Jacob Fullmer, Superior Court 
Magistrate. The State seal, embossed into the crisp paper 
was impressive, 


“Your taxes all paid up, Miss Linden?” Tom Brokaw 
asked, leaning back in his chair. 

“Of course, The property was tax free as far as I was 
concerned, Tom. Part of the inheritance was stipulated as 
taxes to be paid by the Gregory Estate until I, or my 
heirs, occupied Dresden Farm on a permanent basis. Each 
year I get a statement from the Milford County tax as- 

ting the taxes have been paid. And I have never 
the place, nor has anyone else, that I know of! 
There has to be some mistake!” 

Brokaw shrugged and tossed the injunction onto his 
desk. “Well, there’s no mistake about that court order, 
Miss Linden. I’m only a broken down under-editor so my 
legal brains are nil. But it would be my guess that you’d 
better hike yourself and all your papers up to Milford 
County in eight days! Or send a smart lawyer instead.” 

“Oh dear,” Myra wailed. “You know I can’t go, Tom! 
With Volume XXI coming off the press in two days and 
XXII due in two weeks! The Thanksgiving issue is impor- 
tant!” 

Myra raised her head, her eyes pushing out of the room 
into a very distant and dear place. It was true, she hadn’t 
thought too much about Dresden Farm in the last two or 
three years. Her work had been very important and very 
demanding, and there hadn’t been much time for dream- 
ing, nor had there been many occasions when escape had 
been necessary. Now, superimposed over her career and 
her plans, came memories of a tiny house and a forlorn 
bit of land patiently awaiting the day when the mistress of 
Dresden Farm would return to take possession. A tight- 
ness came to her round, smooth throat, not for the farm 
itself, but for the hundreds of hours she had once spent 
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wandering in spirit over its rocky contours and amid its 
scru oaks 


> pana Brokaw said softly, “that your Dresden 
’ Farm is pretty important too, isn’t it, Miss Linden?” 

Myra nodded. “Very! Oh, Tom, what shall I do?” 

“Look. Joe and I and the rest of us can get out the 
Thanksgiving issue. You’ve just got the ‘boss’ disease 
which puts you in a fever when you think you may not be 
on the spot to supervise a job you’ve spent two years or 
better teaching someone else to do! Cut out! Pack a bag 
and go up there. Take along all your ammunition and 
teach those country hicks a thing or two. Anyway, the 
vacation will do you good. And if it were me, I'd be 
damned curious as to why, after over twenty-five years, 
somebody decides to question your title to a God-forsaken 
hunk of hillside so far back in the woods even a long- 
winded Indian couldn’t find it. Go, I say!” 

“Oh Tom, do you think I should? Oh, I have to go! 
That old place . . . if anything happened and I lost it I'd 
feel just like I'd lost my dearest friend! It isn’t much, 
really, but it’s all I have. A man I never even knew gave 
it to me. I’m sure he’d want me to fight for it now, even if 
it isn’t worth very much.” 

“So go,” Brokaw said. “No matter what it is worth on 
the real estate market, it is worth something to you, Miss 
Linden. Person’s ‘got little enough in this world without 
losing what he thinks is valuable. Come on. Let’s get with 
the crew and you can brief us on what you have in mind 
for the Thanksgiving rag and away you go. Don’t worry 
about a thing, Miss Linden.” 

“There must be some mistake,” Myra murmured. 

“So don’t worry.” 


“T am such a fool!” 
She had cried this aloud within a minite or two of 
leaving Grantville, county seat of Milford County. She 
_hadn’t cried in years, but now she wept, driving her Ford 
along the barely remembered road to Dresden Farm. She 
had done nothing but irrational things since Tom Brokaw 
had told her to go in defense of her inheritance. There had 
_ been no ‘hurry, yet she had left a full seven days before 
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the hearing. She had packed warm clothing and flat shoes, 

ing how rugged the land had been, with only 
one dressy outfit to wear to court. She had confided in no 
one, nor had she seen fit to consult a New York attorney 
about the legality of her claim. And now, driving alone 
through the wild, if rolling hills of Milford County, she 
was weeping without having a single thing to cry about, 
except the small inner feeling of loneliness that had not 
come to her for the four years she had worked for Eastern 
Electric. 

Presently, the tears ceased and she wiped her cheeks 
with Kleenex. A sniff or two later, she turned off the 
two-lane macadam road onto the dirt lane leading to 
Dresden Farm, and on to the Gregory Estate gate. It was, 
she knew, about four miles to her farm. The land seemed 
strange, but slightly familiar in places, and she felt herself 
tighten inside as she passed scattered farms with white 
houses and barns and fences. Stock, grazing in the pas- 
tures, reminded her of the mythical friends with which she 
had populated her foolish dreams, so many years ago. A 
tiny bit of stubbornness firmed her delicate chin. Not just 
dreams, and not so foolish. Remote, perhaps, and desper- 
ate in a little-girl way, but no longer impossible. The one 
thousand dollars in Traveler’s Checks in her purse was 
backed by another fifteen hundred in the bank, and if two 
hundred and sixty dollars hadn’t done much for Dresden 
Farm, a thousand or two was something else. And in five 
years or ten, when she had accomplished that first novel 
and established her career, there would be ample money 
to make Dresden Farm the delightful haven she had al- 
ways meant it to be. And nobody—nobody!—was going 
to take away her haven. 

Her breath quickened when she rounded the sharp turn 
that sent the lane along the front of what had once been 
the unbelievably huge Gregory Estate. Then she saw the 
stone chimney, the roof, and finally the aged-gray boards 
of her little house. The yard was grown high with shrub- 
bery gone wild, and she hadn’t remembered the tall trees 
growing so close to the house. She ached at the weariness 
of the rail fence along the front of the property, and it 
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made her a little angry to see that some one had left the 
rickety gate open. 

It gave her some unnamed pleasure to turn into the 
weed grown driveway; entering her own property in her 
own car, at her own discretion was a thrill she had not 
anticipated. She pulled her car around in front of the 
yeranda, turned off the ignition and sat in the silence, not 
quite sure of how she felt. Happy? Nostalgic? Apprehen- 
sive? Even frightened. She stared at the front door. Some 
factor was missing, and it took her a moment to identify 


it. 

There should have been some early fall leaves on the 
yeranda. The porch steps looked remarkably firm. Lush 
shrubbery, growing in unruly fronds away from the house 
seemed trimmed where they should have bushed back 
under the porch overhang. Myra got out of the car and 
walked up on the veranda, Her right fist clutched the big 
old key that had been with her papers in the safety 
deposit vault. It took some courage to fit the key into the 
lock. She gripped the knob with her left hand, remember- 
ing that the lock was three times her age and that it had 
been very stubborn, over four years ago. To her surprise, 
the bolt shot easily, quickly and with only a light click. 
The door swung open on silent hinges; oiled hinges, she 
thought, first with resentment that anyone had dared to 
violate her house, then with sudden fear that the violator 
might be inside and in full possession. 

“Somebody is living here!” she gasped aloud. 

There was a faint odor of cooking. There was no dust, 
no debris. There was a table, with a kerosene lamp and 
several books and beside this, a rocking chair any New 
York dealer would classify as an antique. She could see 
into the dining room, and it was empty except for a 
made-up cot and an applebox, made into a bedstand. And 
two closed suitcases on the floor. 

“Hello! Is anyone here?” Myra called. 

When no answer came, she walked to the closed door 
of the single bedroom. It was locked but the key was in 
the lock, She unlocked it and peered in. The bedroom was 
a mass of leaves and dust. The window was broken out 
and the wall showed rain stains, as did the floor. Obvious- 
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ly, the interloper had done no repair work. Myra closed 
the door and went to the kitchen. There were some 
canned goods and a few staple things like boxed flour and 
sugar, and a loaf of bread. The vented cooler held a half 
gallon carton of milk, some wrapped bacon and a dented 
pot of stew, or soup. She tried the pump. It was primed, 
but the stream of water was lighter than she remembered. 

Unaccountably, she was more angry than concerned. In 
four years, sombody had taken the few pieces of second- 
hand furniture she had left there. Everything except the 
old iron stove with its tilty stovepipe. Now, some tramp 
had moved in and set up housekeeping. He had been there 
awhile and obviously intended to stay longer. He had 
stocked the old kitchen, made a bed in the dining room, 
and acquired an easy chair and a lamp, Moreover, he had 
oiled the locks and the hinges. 

“What a doggone nerve!” she stormed. Then she went 
into the living room and picked up one of the books. It 
was MacAfee’s text on hydraulic engineering, and the 
impact of this discovery made her brow furrow. 

“The other one is no better, unless you’re keen on 
boiler design,” a voice behind her announced. “The 
Duchess of Kent, I presume? Make yourself at home, 
duchess. Tea will be in a moment.” 

Myra whirled, half raising the heavy book in defensive 
response. The man standing in the open doorway was too 
huge to be intimidated by a hurled book, too wide to run 
by and too smiling to be feared. He wore a plaid shirt, 
jeans and tennis shoes. For a cap, his crisp brown hair 
sufficed in unruly waves. His eyes were very blue and 
squinted speculatively. He smiled lightly, exposing even 
white teeth. : 

“Who ... who are you?” Myra asked. 

“Pal Joey. You'll be Miss Linden, I’d guess. Welcome” 
home.” 

“I demand to know what you are doing in my house!” 

Only then did he bring his left hand into sight. He was 
holding a freshly skinned rabbit. “I’m getting ready to fry 
this rabbit. Seeing this is your house, you are invited. 
Rabbit’s pretty good unless you are fond of cats and have 
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a vivid imagination. Let me. get into the sink before it 
drips blood all over the Oriental rugs.” 

He grinned and walked to the kitchen. Speechless, 
Myra followed him with wide eyes. In his right hip pocket 
was a gun, an automatic if her television education was 
correct. It’s metal gleamed blue-black and the checkered 
wood grips seemed slightly worn, as if a big hand had held 
it many, many times. 

She heard the rabbit go ‘plonk’ into the sink, then the 
sound of great strength making the pump go as if motor 


driven. 

“Oh,” he called from the kitchen. “I didn’t mean to be 
smart. My name is Silas Gregory. You can call me Si, 
O.K.?” 

“Silas G-Gregory! But he’s been dead for twenty-six 

es 


“That was my grandfather. Hey, this is a fat little joker! 
How you like ’em, broiled or fried? Takes the same 
amount of wood in this old flat-top stove. Choose.” 
“F-fried,” Myra stammered and sank into the rocking 
chair. 

“How about you peeling the potatoes?” 

She wanted to scream out her fury and her refusal, but 
she was tired and shocked and she had never seen a man 
with a gun in his pocket before. Also, she was very in- 
trigued by the way his hair thicked out over his ears and 
came to several little sparrow tails above the collar of his 
plaid shirt. She stood up and slipped out of her suit jacket, 
rolling up her blouse sleeves as she entered the kitchen, 


Chapter Two 


QUESTIONS were tangled so thickly in Myra’s mind she 

was unable to single one out for a beginning. Up to then, 

she had tried to believe that four years as the editor of the 

Eastern Electric’s company magazine had cured her of the 

shyness that had plagued her throughout school. Now she 
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knew differently. She had returned to Dresden Farm to 
find it occupied by a big, laughing man and his few pos- 
sessions, and she had not the basic courage to demand a 
reckoning. And Silas Gregory seemed indisposed to talk 
about the important things, as if some perverse segment of 
his knife-sharp mind enjoyed the discomfort he must have 
known he was causing Myra. 

She thought he was a gregarious oaf part of the time. 
He talked, but it was in quips, about the elegant kitchen, 
the efficient old stove and the fine chinaware, which he 
said had been willed to him by Mr. Woolworth. Despite 
herself, she giggled once or twice at his offhand wit. Then 
the racket of potatoes and rabbit frying -made talking 
impossiblé. In a remarkably short time, the food was 
ready and Myra was astounded at how good it all smelled 
and at her apetite. 

He gave her the rocking chair and turned one of his 
suitcases on end for a second chair. They both sat far too © 
low for comfort. 

“If I'd known you were coming I'd have sawed the 
table legs down some,” he said. 

“Tf I'd have known you were here, I’d have sent a 
policeman first,” Myra said. “However, you do fry pota- 
toes and rabbit very well. Majored in home economics at 
college, no doubt?” 

“Engineering,” he corrected her, then the mirth went 
out of his face. “We come now to the serious side of this 
fiasco, I think. It will soon be dark and we have to decide 
what to do with you. Had you intended to stay here 
tonight?” 

“Not necessarily, although there used to be some furni- 
ture. No. I suppose I will go back to Grantville and the 
hotel. But I also think you owe me some explanations, 
Mr. Gregory. Why are you camped here in my house 
when your own home is but a mile or so up the road? I’m 
sure Gregory Estate is considerably more comfortable 
than Dresden Farm! Aside from the fact that you are 
trespassing!” 

ing? That’s a moot question, Miss Linden, 
which will be settled on the fifteenth of this month in 
court.” 
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looked at him, seeking some small sign of the 
humor he had so freely dispensed only a half hour earlier, 
His face was very grim, almost hard, and it frightened 
her. 

“Then you are my adversary, aren’t you?” she finally 
asked. 

“Don’t put words in my mouth, please. And call me Si 
because I’m going to get around to calling you Myra 
before long. Now, Myra. I know this is all a shock to you, 
and in a way, it is a shock to me. The problem is that you 
deserve an explanation and I can’t give it to you ... yet. 
But I am not your adversary, as you put it. To prove it, 
I'm going to make a suggestion that may forever preclude 
our ever being friends. You're right. Gregory Estate is 
very comfortable. Have you ever been to the house?” 

“No. Once, four years ago, I walked up the road and 
looked at it from the gate. I had intended to go in, just as a 
visiting neighbor, but the tremendous size of the place 
rather frightened me.” 

“It still scares me and I was born there,” he said in a 
kinder voice. “Twenty-eight rooms, a full cellar, and near- 
ly a full attic. There are stables for twelve horses and there 
are two large barns. The servants live in another house 
just back of the new garages. Further out, there is a 
bunkhouse used once to quarter a dozen hired hands, All 
of this surrounded by nine thousand acres of untilled 
land. There hasn’t been a turnip grown nor a cow grazed 
on the estate since my father died, five years ago the third 
of last July. Had you visited that day four years ago, you 
would have found only Ellie Gleason, the housekeeper, 
and old Abe Taggart, the groundsman. And you would not 
have been welcome, I assure you! But now, it will be 
different. A half dozen of my relatives are there, by count- 
ing some wives and some husbands. And with me leading 
you by the hand, your welcome is assured. You see, that’s 
what I am suggesting. You think of me as an unwelcome 
guest in your house; be a welcome guest in mine, Or at 
least, in the portion of the house that is mine!” 

Myra stared. “Why, thank you very much, Si. But I 
don’t understand! Why don’t you stay there and leave 
Dresden Farm for me?” 
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“Because Dresden Farm is no place for an unescorted 
lady, and because I like it here. Don’t worry, Myra. My 
relatives will be very glad to see you. You won’t have one 
single dull moment,” he promised. “Well, that’s settled, 
then. Would you like to go now, or would you like to take 
a turn around your Dresden Farm to see what has hap- 
pened in four years?” 

“Neither, Si. I'd like to sit right here and talk for 
awhile. I don’t know why, but I have some premonition 
that everything isn’t as easy and pleasant as you pretend it — 
is! I have a right to know why you are living in my house, © 
and there are some other things about the property I have 
to know. For instance, why did Harold Robie, the estate 
trustee, file a claim to the title on this farm? Why is there — 
no record in the County Courthouse of the deed I hold, 
signed by your grandfather, Silas A. Gregory?” 

His brow furrowed slightly. “You did some investigat- — 
ing before you came out, this afternoon,” he stated. 
“Well, it is a long story and one better told by a legal — 
authority. In truth, I don’t know a great deal about any of 
it.” 

“How long have you lived here on my premises?” 

He studied his answer before giving it. “Since the third | 
of July—the day my father’s will was read to the Gregory 
clan.” 

“Why, for goodness sake?” 

“Because at thirty, I have developed an uncommonly 
firm habit of doing just about as I damned please! Shall 
we go?” 

“T'm not sure I want to go anywhere with you, Mr. 
Gregory!” 

“That seems reasonable, if you have a tendency to be 
squeamish. On the other hand—” 

“Si, 'm not a bit squeamish! Oh dear, yes I am! I 
mean, I’m so confused I just don’t know what to do, Of 
course, I appreciate your offer of hospitality. But I just 
can’t believe I'd be welcome. After all, it is the Gregory — 
Estate that is trying to take this place away from me! And 
it is mine! Your grandfather gave it to me when I was 
only a month old!” 
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Si’s eyelids dropped until his eyes were narrow slits of 
steely blue. “Now, just why would the old boy do a thing 
like that?” 

The question was one Myra, her Aunt Flora, and her 
parents had voiced many, many times, but coming from a 
relative stranger, it suddenly became a monumental mys- 
tery, the all important enigma. Myra shook her head 
slowly. “I don’t know. My folks didn’t know, either. It 
... it was so long ago. Twenty-six years! We never knew 
why, Si!” 

“What was your mother’s maiden name, Myra?” 

“Breckenridge. Alcie Breckenridge. She was from Ohio. 
As far as I know, she was never in this part of New York, 
at least until we came here when I was small to see Dresden 
Farm.” 

“Breckenridge rings no bell with me, Myra. There had 
to be a reason for my grandfather willing you the farm, 
but not a very good reason. He was a wild old boy, they 
tell me, and did as he pleased.” 

“Like you.” 

He nodded. “Like me. We even look alike, if the 
portrait in the study is any kind of a likeness. Hey, it is 
getting dark! Shall we go?” 

“Shouldn't we clean up here a little?” 

“No problem. I put all the bones in the frying pan and 
set it on the back porch. I have two raccoon friends who 
slick it up in an hour. The plates and tin-silyer soak in the 
sink I haven’t washed the coffee pot in a month so why 
start now? Let’s go.” 

“Oh dear! You certainly need a housekeeper, Silas Gre- 
gory!” 

He looked at her with no particular expression. “And 
you know something? I just may get me one before too 
darned long! By the way, why didn’t your husband come 
up with you?” 

“But ’'m not married,” she replied in surprise that he 
hadn’t known. Somehow, she had assumed that the Gre- 
gorys knew all about her even if she knew nothing of 
them. “I’m not even engaged so ... boy, are you a 
smarty!” 
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He chuckled and put a big forefinger in the middle of 
her back to start her for the door. It was a nice warm 
pressure so she leaned on it a little. 


If the huge house had been terrifying to a shy girl of 
twenty-two, it was even more so to the same shy girl 
already jolted by a series of mysteries. Moreover, the four 
years had taken a stark toll of the once magnificent man- 
sion. Not magnificent, Myra decided, but overpowering. 
She stared through the windshield and guided the Ford up 
the broad gravel driveway, her knuckles white on the 
steering wheel. 

“Stop here, Myra,” Si commanded when they were 
halfway to the broad front veranda, When she complied, 
he leaned forward. “Take a good look. Isn’t that a some- 
something to have to call home?” 

It looked, she thought, as if some long gone Gregory 
had built three monstrous Victorian houses, spaced like 
English brownstones, but connected by low, flat-roofed 
rooms. The three segments were identical, showing three 
floors under steeply pitched roofs spiked with many field- 
stone chimneys. The front of the house was a mass of tall 
narrow windows, shrouded by unbelievable clusters of 
gingerbread. The porch supports were shaped like stiff- 
ened strings of giant beads. There were other entrances, 
smaller, opening onto square porches that seemed to have 
no original part in the design. The once white boards were 
gray and stained, and the masses of shrubbery growing 
around the brick foundation were as untrimmed and as 
unruly as those around her little house. Nowhere was 
there a sign of life and the clear patches of yard were 
layered with yellow and gold leaves. Her instant impres- 
sion was that Gregory Estate was slowly dying. 

“What a pity!” she blurted. “It could be very beauti- 
ful ” 


“Come-on,” Si growled. “It was a gargoyle’s nest the 
day my great-grandfather built it, over a hundred years 
ago! He must have had the instincts of a bat. He was great 
for wandering hallways and connected rooms. My dad 
tried to salvage it. He walled up some doors and made one 
big room out of two small ones, and he spent half a 
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fortune putting in plumbing, wiring and new flooring. 
There were owls in the attic—or attics, because there are 
three separate units, rats in the cellar and termites in every 
timber. Are you for antiques?” 

“N-not especially, Si.” 

“Too bad. The furniture in that house was old when my 
great-great-grandfather brought it over from England! 
Funny,” he said with a bitter note, “the Gregorys were 
always great for old things and couldn’t look far enough 
ahead to guess about sunrise. All except my dad, though 
nobody has figured out why he wanted Gregory Estate 
closed for five years after his death, nor why he didn’t 
want his will read until the five years was past.” 

“That does seem strange, doesn’t it?” Myra half agreed. 

“Maybe, maybe not. I expect it seemed very logical to 
him. You know, you never really understand a man, even 
if he is your dad. My own hunch about it is that he was 
too proud to let the world and his relatives know that 
there was no more Gregory money, He left enough cash in 
trust to pay the taxes for five years, but only if the 
property was non-productive. Well, by modern standards, 
the estate is non-productive anyway, so that didn’t matter. 
But if some of the people you'll meet seem to be a bit 
whimpery at times, the clutch is the fact that there wasn't 
forty dollars in the Gregory trust. There are five heirs, 
including me, who are faced with liquidating a useless 
estate or giving it up for next year’s taxes. My own 
suggestion was to find a deserving Indian and give it all to 
him!” 

The question begged to be answered and Myra could 
not help posing it. “Then why does the estate want my 
little place if the entire estate is worthless?” 

“I was outvoted on that move by my sister and brother, 
and they were backed up by my father’s brother and sister 
and Robie, the estate administrator. It is a simple matter 
of adding nothing to nothing in hopes that something may 
result. Sorry, Myra.” 

They sat quietly for a minute. Despite his earlier haste, 
he seemed in no hurry to go on to the house. And Myra 
was trying to put together all the scattered things he had 
mentioned. For one thing, she realized that if the Gregory 
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Estate was bankrupt, her tax-free stipulation was useless. 
Then she erased the selfish thought from her mind and 
turned to Si. 

“Shouldn’t I know a little more about the people I’m 
going to meet?” 

“Yes, you should, but not from me, Myra. My judg- 
ment of them is not necessarily valid because they are 
relatives. In a day or two, you’ll know all about them on 

own.” 

“A day or two? But I thought I was only going to stay 
one night, until I can figure out something for myself!” 

“Why? Stay until the court hearing. Get used to the 
country. Maybe we can go rabbit hunting. We are friends, 
aren’t we?” 

“Yes, I guess we are. We could be better friends if I 
knew more about you, Si. I think I'd like that.” 

“The two aren’t compatible, Myra. We are friends and 
Tm not going to ruin that by running off at the mouth. All 
I ask is that you remember we are friends when my 
relatives, et al, tell you all about me. Is that a deal?” 

“You're trying to tell me something, aren’t you, Si?” 

“Subtle Si. Yes, Myra. I’m trying to tell you that my 
relatives just exactly hate the devil out of me. And they'll 
let you know all about it in due time. If you need some 
moral support, go talk to Abe Taggart, the groundsman. 
He also knows all there is to know about worming a 
fishhook or saddling a horse or how to salve growing 
pains. He is exactly the kind of a man every boy, or girl, 
for that matter, should have for a father. Shall we go 
now?” 

Myra nodded and started the Ford. For a moment, she 
had the urge to wheel the car in a tight circle and roar 
away from Gregory Estate. The closer she came to the 
ugly house, the tighter some bond closed around her mind. 
It was, she thought as if the great three-segmented struc- 
ture was alive and its window eyes were hypnotizing her — 
straight into the front-porch mouth. “It’s going to devour — 
me,” she thought, “and I shall be forever dead.” 
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Chapter T hree 


Si’s APPRAISAL of the house had provided an impression of 
decay which was immediately dispersed by a pound of 
heavy iron knocker on the solid front door. Waiting, 
briefcase in hand, Myra admitted to herself that the house 
was ugly and uncared for, but the construction was mas- 
sive and closely fitted, testifying to the integrity of a past 
century’s builders. To comfort her nervousness, she looked 
at Si, standing like a giant between her two suitcases, He 
had raised his hand to bounce the knocker again when the 
door opened slowly. Probably, Myra thought, because the 
gray and wrinkled woman would hardly be strong enough 
to swing the huge door with any gusto. 

“Evening, Ellie,” Si offered, picking up the two bags. 
“This is Miss Linden. She is going to stay a few days. 
Myra, this is Ellie Gleason, keeper of the castle and queen 
of the queasy creatures therein. She is probably the world’s 
finest cook, too.” 

“How do you do, Ellie?” 

“Oh, fine, I suppose. Do come in. Best put her in the 
west wing, Silas,” she said, stepping back so they could 
enter, 

“The west wing, Ellie?” 

“She plan to do any sleeping it ought to be the west 
wing. With all the door slamming and talking by your 
family, sleep don’t come readily in this house any more. 
You folks et?” 

“Sure have, Ellie, thank you. The clan at the trough?” 

The gray head nodded. As if borne along on some 
invisible current, Myra followed Si. Somehow, she hadn’t 
imagined the house to be so huge, but from the spacious 
central hall, Si led her through an immense living room, 
turned sharply right into a second square hall, then left 
into a long corridor. Both walls were broken by doors, 
closed and cold. At moderate intervals, curlicued wall 
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fixtures provided yellow lights that might have supplied 
warmth had it not been for the cold gray of the walls and 
the height of the ceiling. Underfoot, the rose-patterned 
runner muffled every footstep. Then Si stopped before a 
door and nodded for Myra to open it. 

“How’s this?” he inquired, putting down her bags as if 
there were really no choice, “The bathroom works, at 
least. I guarantee the bed because the feathers are a 
century old and everybody knows age improves every- 
thing. Move in and make yourself at home. If you need 
anything, push that button. It rattles shelves in the kitchen 
and keeps Ellie young—sort of on the theraputic shock 
principle. The family is at dinner. That will give you time 
to freshen up and you can join them for coffee in the 
library. I'll see you there in a few minutes. O.K.?” 

“Oh yes! Si, I think you were most unkind. This is a 
beautiful house! And spotless! Everything is so massive, so 
.+- 80 hardwoodish! It makes one feel so very, very 
secure!” 

“Secure is also the steel collar around a slave’s throat,” 

he said, enigmatically. “O.K. I'll see you presently, 
Myra.” 
“I won’t be long,” she promised. Then he was gone. 
Turning, she surveyed the room and she could not evade 
the feeling that it did not like her. “It is too old, too 
elegant and far too dignified,” she thought, “and if I touch 
anything, the room will only hate me more.” Then she 
shrugged away the childish fear and opened her bags. It 
took some courage to set her make-up kit on the broad, 
magnificently mirrored dresser, but once begun, the un- 
packing was easier. 

She was grateful that she had had enough sense to pack 
a black crepe sheath, with shoes to match, and a single 
string of cultured pearls for accent. The somber garb, — 
suitable for her very first court appearance would also be 
suitable for her very first introduction to her neighbors. — 
She could hardly imagine how they could be her friends; 
she could expect them to be polite, reserved, but resentful. 
How she felt about them was not yet decided. Si had given 
her warning that they would not be the most compatible 
people in the world, On the other hand, Si had ridiculed 
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and denigrated Gregory Estate, which scorn Myra now 
thought to be completely uncalled for. 

Dressed and ready for what she thought must surely be 
an ordeal, Myra was not unhappy with her reflection in 
the mirror. Her nearly black hair, worn loose and waved 
at the throat made her round head seem extremely girlish. 
Her glasses added just the right maturity to her large eyes 
and full mouth. This in-between prettiness she had grown 
used to matched her in-between figure. In moments of 
private speculation, Myra had decided she was a late 
developer, well started. Fashion notes had long ago as- 
sured her that no girl-woman with straight legs, an erect 
back and good hands could be too far from attractive. A 
beauty she could never be, but she comforted herself with 
the certainty that she was not entering a beauty contest, 
she was going to meet Si’s family. 

One step into the hall destroyed her confidence. It was 
exactly the same as it had seemed a half hour before, yet 
it was different, somehow. The yellow lights were stronger 
because there was no longer any daylight filtering from 
distant doors and windows. The carpet underfoot seemed 
more worn, and the deep-set, shadowed doorways sug- 
gested all sorts of hazards. Slowly, she headed for the 
square hall at the end of the corridor. There she hesitated, 
forgetting for a moment which door opened into the living 
room, 

“How stupid of me not to remember!” she said aloud. 
In desperation, she chose a door, and it was not the right 
one. Myra stared into the lighted chamber, her eyes wide 
at sight of the elderly man seated behind a monstrous 
desk. He was bald except for a fringe of white hair, and 
he wore pinch-nose glasses well down below the level of 
his small, wrinkle-surrounded eyes. He was studying a 
paper amid many scattered sheets. Myra backed up and 
closed the door as stealthily as a burglar might. 

Her next choice was correct and she entered the stately 
living room hurriedly. It was over-furnished and seemed 
cluttered with small tables holding lamps, and countless 
bits of Dresden china occupied almost every polished 
surface in the room, The walls were hung closely with fine 
oil paintings in heavy gilt frames. These things she had 
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not noticed during her earlier passage through the room, 
but now she stared in awe at the classical furniture and 
the twin chandeliers, hanging from the vaulted ceiling. 
Then she heard the buzz of voices from a double door- 
way, some distance from where she stood. “It would be 
the library,” she guessed, “and I am late.” Resolutely, 
Myra headed for the impending ordeal. 


The room was completely walled by bookshelves, laden 
with books of all sizes, shapes, and bindings. Si alone was 
standing, slouched against a tier of shelves. He was talking 
to a youngish woman Myra thought had to be his sister. 
Her hair, her face and even the obvious bulk of her 
shoulders seemed to be a feminine copy of Si himself. Five 
other people sat around the broad circular coffee table 
upon which rested a huge tray containing a high, elegant 
coffee set of brilliantly polished silver. 

An elderly man, ponderous in bulk and stern of face 
saw Myra first. He held a cigar in one hand and a brandy 
glass in the other. His forehead wrinkled, his eyes squint- 
ed and he sniffed. 

“Aha,” he grunted, leaning forward. “Our Miss Linden, 
I believe!” 

“Oh, hi, Myra,” Si greeted her, coming forward. He 
looked terribly out of place in his plaid shirt, denims and 
sneakers, but he obviously did not feel restrained. His eyes 
walked down, then up, and Myra was sure he would have 
made some witty compliment if they had been alone. 
Instead—“Achtung, relatives! May I present. Miss Myra 
Linden, neighbor, friend and piece de resistance in the 
game of oppress the peasants.” 

“You are a crude lout,” the woman who resembled Si 
announced, t 

“My twin sister, Mary Marsh, who forsook the honor- _ 
able name of Gregory for the gentleman to her right, my © 
brother-in-law, Samuel Marsh.” Si smiled and this eased 
Myra’s embarrassment so she could acknowledge the 
Strange introductions. Marsh stood up, his expression un- 
fathomable. He remained standing as Si turned to the 
obese man in the wrinkled dinner jacket. “My Uncle 
Frank Gregory, Myra.” 
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“I'm very happy to meet you, Mr. Gregory,” Myra said 
as the big man rose with some difficulty. 

He raised his brandy glass as if in toast. “And I you, 
Miss Linden. Your health, I am sure!” 

Si came forward and took Myra’s arm, turning her to 
the pair of elderly ladies sitting side by side on a satin 
covered sofa. Both were perfectly groomed and dressed in 
styles twenty years short of their obvious ages. Neither 
smiled at Myra and the one to her left was definitely 
disapproving. 

“My aunts,” Si said with no appreciable inflection. 
“The dark one on the left is for real, Miss Louise Gregory. 
The one on the right is acquired, Mrs. Frank Gregory, 
wife of my father’s brother, Uncle Frank. Aunt Sarah, 
Aunt Louise, Myra Linden.” 

“Oh yes,” Louise Gregory observed. “Pleased, my 


dear.” 


“Charmed,” Sarah Gregory conceded. 

“I'm happy to meet you all,” Myra said. “And I must 
apologize for this intrusion. But Mr. Gregory insisted I 
come because my own place is hardly livable. I hope I do 
not become a bother.” 

“Coffee, Myra? Or perhaps a brandy,” Si suggested, 

“Coffee will be fine, Si,” Myra replied. 

“Si?” Mary Marsh queried, with raised eyebrows. 

“We were introduced by a rabbit, Sis, so don’t worry,” 
Si laughed. “Try that chair, Myra. And it is close to the 
French doors in case they all bare their teeth at once.” 

“Your wit is barely appreciated,” Frank Gregory said 
through a cloud of cigar smoke. “I assure you, Miss 
Linden, we are quite civilized and want only to be your 
friends. Is that not so, Mary?” 

Si’s sister stood up and Myra almost gasped at her 
physical resemblance to Si. She seemed nearly an 
Amazon, and the features that made Si handsome made 
Mary almost grotesque. Myra’s tinge of sympathy wilted 
when the big woman took a seat beside her Uncle Frank, 
as if what she wanted to say to him was not for Myra’s 
ears. Si brought a demitasse to Myra. She thought it sweet 
of him to remember that she had used neither cream nor 
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sugar in her coffee following their rabbit and potato feast 
at Dresden Farm. 
“What do you think of the menagerie?” he asked, sotto 


voce, 

“Si! Don’t you believe in anything?” she demanded. 

“Well, nothing we are concerned with right now,” he 
replied. He straightened up and faced his grim-faced rela- 
tives. “I leave her in your hands, folks. I have some things 
to do, and I’ve never gotten over the habit of rising early. 
Perhaps I'll see you all tomorrow. Good-night, all.” 

Grunts and murmurs responded. Myra followed Si with 
pleading eyes but he didn’t look back until he reached the 
doors to the living room. There he stopped and looked 
back, one eye flicking in a quick wink of understanding. 
Then Myra was alone, terribly, irrevocably alone. She 
could feel the nearly unbearable pressure of five pairs of 
eyes. Then it became six pairs because from another door 
came the elderly man she had seen in the study. 

Introduced by Frank Gregory, the scholarly looking old 
man turned out to be Harold Robie, administrator of the 
Gregory will and attorney for the family over the past 
thirty-five years. 


They began slowly. Mary started it by asking a polite 
question about Myra’s occupation. Then Uncle Frank 
asked about her schooling. Mary’s husband, Samuel, fol- 
lowed with a query about Myra’s family, and the nature 
of the inquisition became apparent. As if in tempo with a 
funeral march, Si’s relatives shredded Myra with ques- 
tions. Polite questions, barely short of blatant curiosity, 
measured with genteel hesitancy but always pressing be- 
fore Myra could gain a breath or gather her defenses. 

She hardly knew what she said; answers were always 
ready because she spoke frankly. But as the pressure 
mounted and the oppression increased, she became aware 
that the six people seemed hardly human. With each 
query, they grew taller, fatter, older, more fearsome, and 
presently, her inner hysteria began to distort her vision. © 
She clenched her fingers to keep their shaking from be- 
coming obvious, and she took a second or two before she 
spoke, to still the quaver of her lips. Spinning in the back 
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__ of her mind was a strange resentment, not for her tormen- 
tors, but for Si, who had left her to face this pack of 
- demanding wolves. Harassed beyond any time in her 
memory, Myra tried to sense which one of them was the 
least cruel. In the end, it was the old lawyer, Harold 
Robie, who gave her respite, 

“Well, now,” he said in his rumbling voice. “I’m sure it 
js Providence that has brought Miss Linden into our 
midst. I find her singularly frank and straightforward, and 
she is certainly gracious. Miss Linden, I do hope we have 
not seemed unduly curious about your private affairs. The 
fact is, my dear, that we, and I speak for all of the 
Gregory’s, feel some critical kinship for you. Do I suppose 
correctly, that young Silas saw fit to explain the estate’s 

ition?” 

“Not completely, Mr. Robie,” Myra replied. “In fact, 
hardly at all. He simply said that the heirs, named by 
Jackson Gregory, had decided to question the validity of 
my title to Dresden Farm. I don’t really understand this 
because my grant is over twenty-five years old and is 
signed by Silas A. Gregory and duly witnessed. How can 
their be any question of its validity?” 

The attorney pursed his lips and rubbed his bristly chin 
in impressive speculation. “There is of course, no county 
record of such a deed,” he said, casting a quick eye over 
the group. “It is quite possible, my dear, that the deed is a 
forgery. I say only that there is such a possibility, and to 
that end, the hearing is only the just and due procedure in 
the interests of the Gregory heirs. You do understand this 
is a purely impersonal legal matter, do you not?” 

Myra’s violin-taut nerves snapped. “No, I do not!” she 
almost screamed, bounding to her feet. “Si . .. Mr. Grego- 
ry told me this whole estate is not worth the taxes it takes 
to keep it from public sale! If that is so, why should 
anyone want to add my farm as another liability to the 
estate? I know. If it is so worthless, why should I fight to 
keep it? I'll tell you why, though I can’t expect any of you 
to understand it! You’ve all been born and raised in the 
lap of wealth and security. I was born poor and may 
never be anything but what I make of myself! I don’t 
know why Silas Gregory willed me Dresden Farm, but I 
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do know that ever since I was twelve, I’ve dreamed of 
what I could do with the farm, and in fourteen years, a 
little girl’s dream can grow into something mighty impor- 
tant! Well, it did grow, and I’ve loved every bit of that 
‘dream! Five years ago, I couldn’t have fought very hard, 
but I assure you, on the fifteenth of this month, I will put — 
up a fight for Dresden Farm with a good deal more than 
t-tears! I will not let anyone take Dresden Farm from — 
me!” 

“Ah now,” Frank Gregory said heavily. “We have no 
wish to take anything from you that is rightfully yours, 
Miss Linden.” 

“No,” Robie agreed. “But I think you should know, my © 
dear, that five other parcels, supposedly willed by Silas © 
Gregory at the same time you claim yours was acquired, 
have been returned to the estate on the strength of invalid 
titles. Again, we have no wish to hurt you, Miss Linden.” 

“And we are prepared to be generous, Miss Linden,” 
Samuel Marsh put in. 

“Yes,” Robie intoned. “There are ten acres involved. 
We—or the estate—are prepared to pay you fifty dollars 
an acre, and perhaps one hundred.dollars for the rather 
decrepit structures on the property. A total of six hundred 
dollars, Miss Linden. A cash deal, which any land specu- 
lator in the country would say was a most handsome offer. 
Does this prove our integrity, Miss Linden?” 

Myra could feel six pairs of eyes boring into her. She 
was tired, exhausted by questions, riddled by fears which 
seemed to spring from no certain source, Abruptly, her 
dreams had turned to sand and the name of Dresden 
Farm was turned to acid in her mouth. Wearily, she 
closed her eyes, blotting out the ring of hostility. 

She could see Dresden Farm, a hopeless patch of rocks 
and scrubby trees, centered by a sagging shack with shat- 
tered windows and curling shingles. It would take hun- 
dreds, maybe thousands of dollars to make the place 
worth living in. It was not a promise, but a liability, a 
burden fully grown from a little girl’s dreams. Fight? With - 
what weapons? They seemed so confident, so forceful, so 
sure of their eventual victory. And what did it really 
matter to her? Ten miserable acres and a shack hardly fit 
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for firewood, Six hundred dollars, a month’s tax-free sala- 
ry. Enough, if this was what she wanted, to put a down 
payment on an acre or two of fine land, with good soil and 
tall trees, and a lovely site for a dear, dear cottage. “Capit- 
ulate,” she thought, “and end this hideous struggle for a 
worthless dream. Sell them Dresden Farm and forever 
separate yourself from their proximity.” 

Then Myra quieted inside. She hadn’t believed Si when 
he had warned her about his relatives. She had, with 
wisdom limited by her experiences, accused him of bitter- 
ness and rancour, developed as much by his own mercuri- 
al personality as by implied differences with the Gregorys. 
But there was yet the Silas Gregory, with his laughing eyes 
and his casual masculinity, and above all, his ability to 
join a timid spirit and make it sing. Myra opened her 
eyes, swinging her vision around the silent, waiting peo- 


“No,” she said. “Dresden Farm is mine and I shall fight 
you all until my last strength or your last avarice is spent! 
Now, I am very tired and I bid you all good-night. I am 
very sorry to be so unreasonable, but I must do what my 
heart tells me to do. Good-night!” 

“A pity,” Frank Gregory murmured. 

“A total damned stupid, is what I call it,” Mary Grego- 
ry said. 

Out of the library, Myra let the tears gush forth. Half 
blind, she found her room because hers was the only 
unlocked door along the hallway. 


Chapter Four 


Nor UNTIL she was snug in the deep feather bed did one 

thought fall in line behind another. She lay in a tightly 

protective curl, her eyes squeezed shut to blot out one 

darkness with another. She tried reciting her little speech. 

“I am Myra Linden. I am twenty-six years old and I am 
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...” One fear leaked through the dam and others followed 
in rapid order, shutting off her silent recitation. - 

Si had deliberately thrown her to the wolves, left her to 
defend herself with no weapons but her frail courage. Or 
was he really one of them, the advance trapper sent out to — 
waylay her before she could gain her balance? Looking 
back, it seemed to Myra that there had been a plan, 
beginning with Si’s dominant joviality, and ending with 
the unmerciful verbal bludgeoning still echoing in her 
mind. Even in the dark, she could still see each pair of 
piercing eyes, driving her back, beating her down, ac- 
cusing her of violating some precept of their own making. 
Each had taken his or her turn; Myra could not separate 
the cold questions nor could she remember each reaction 
to her answers, She wasn’t even sure of what she had said. 

Except about the offer to buy her out. A generous offer, 
if she weighed the true worth of Dresden Farm, but 
obviously offered without generosity. And why, she asked 
herself, if they were so certain her title would not stand up 
in court, had they made the offer at all? The same evi- 
dence that had invalidated the other farm titles would 
surely prove hers equally faulty. How also, could there be 
any profit for the estate if the Gregorys paid her more for 
Dresden Farm than they could sell it for on the open 
market? There could be no sentiment involved; the farm 
had been divorced from the estate for over twenty-five 
years. 

Myra turned restlessly, facing another wall ... and the 
room. It was a lovely room and became frightening only 
when she remembered how it came to be allotted to her. 
Si had asked Ellie to accommodate a guest. Ellie had 
designated the west wing, to which Si had reacted with 
surprise. Si had come directly to this room as if he had 
known in advance that it was made up and ready. In 
itself, this might not have seemed too strange, but Myra 
remembered her half-blind, tearful searching, and the feel 
of locked doors along the corridor until she came to the 
right room. The feeling that she was alone in the massive 
west wing was at once comforting and alarming. She 
thought of fire, raging through the huge wooden wing, and 
within seconds, her imagination had blossomed with hi 
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ous flowers, each possessing hands and unfriendly eyes 
and too-red mouths containing sharp teeth and darting 
tongues. The figures slithered and changed and became 
sleek pink animals creeping slowly toward her. One had a 
cigar clutched in a plump hand, another possessed a lor- 
gnette that magnified the many wrinkles around a with- 
ered brown eye. One had a gun, a blue-black automatic 
that probed and waved and centered on her forehead. 
Myra opened her lips but the scream would not burst free. 

When her eyes popped open, she was sitting upright in 
the big bed. A cold breeze waved the filmy curtains at the 
open window. Myra clutched herself, shivering in the 
flannel pajamas she had packed against the memory of 
Dresden Farm’s inadequate protection. But the chill she 
felt was not one to be measured by degrees. 

Straight ahead of her a small flat cloud of gray seemed 
to float high in the blackness. It took her a second or two 
to remember that she was staring directly into the huge 
plate glass mirror over the dresser. The realization that the 
cloud must really be directly over her head stiffened her 
with fear, and as she stared, the cloud began to settle. She 
saw her own head and shoulders silhouetted as the evil 
mist spread and settled around her. Cringing, she looked 
down and to either side but the mist was not visible nor 
could she sense the slightest bit of light on the arms of her 
pajama top. 

She screamed and leaped like a released spring, landing 
in a crouch away from the bed. There was no mist, no 
light. Her lungs, sucking madly for air, seemed to fill with 
taste and she coughed, She thought of poison gas, ether, 
opium fumes, and several other concentrations she 
thought to be fatal, and when nothing happened to her, 
she identified the odor as being similar to those in the 
darkroom at Eastern Electric. Hysteria mingled with self- 
_feproach and she stood up, peering into the blackness 

where the big mirror should be. Gasping, she rushed for 
the door, feeling the wall until she found the light switch. 

The blinding light overhead showed the room to be just 
as it had been when she had retired. Myra ran for the 
open window. The screen was intact. Outside, the black- 
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ness was sterile; she could not tell where shrubbery and 
overcast sky came together. 

“You ... you silly goose!” she said huskily. “Tt was — 
only a bad dream, a nightmare! There was no smoke, no 
fumes! Just as those horrible creeping things were figments 
of your imagination! Oh dear!” 

The taste was still there, acidy and bitter. She hunched | 
her shoulder and sniffed at the flannel of her pajamas. Her — 
nose tingled. She smelled like phosphorus, exactly as if 
someone had just scratched a kitchen match. 

There had been fumes, mild gray phosphorus smoke, 
floating above her head. Myra backed up until the wall 
stopped her. She studied the bed and the walnut-paneled 
wall behind it. Warily, she approached the bed, her fingers 
sliding over the polished wood as if they might discover 
some tiny jet or at least, a warm place. She looked at the 
open window, certain that the curtains were waving too 
briskly for anyone to have directed a puff of smoke over 
the bed. But it had been there, hovering over her head, 
settling around her, despite the movement of air in the 
room. She sniffed her pajamas again and the odor was still 
there, but faint. 

Hurriedly, she skinned out of the flannel garment and 
balled it tightly, shivering as the cool air attacked her bare 
skin. She found her plastic raincoat and wrapped the 
pajamas securely. Then she found a pair of slacks and a 
blouse. On second thought, she put on her underthings 
before donning the slacks and she exchanged the blouse 
for a long-sleeved jersey knit. After that, she turned out 
the light and closed the window, then crawled back in 
bed. To her surprise, much of her fear had turned to 
anger. Harassment and coercion were understandable. 
Carnival tricks were something else. 

The problem was that when she reviewed all the strange 
people she had met that day, not one seemed capable of 
being a jokester. Except, perhaps, Silas Gregory, who was 
supposed to be two miles away on a cot at Dresden Farm. 

“No, no!” she gasped. “Si would never do that to me!” 

But someone had done it to her, and it was dawn when 
exhaustion finally put her back to sleep. 
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She slept late and awakened with the feeling that it had 


again found her thoughts strictly defensive. 
It was well after nine when she stepped out into the 
corridor and headed for the more central areas of the 
rambling house. By the time she reached the living room, 
she had made up her mind. 

The Gregorys had declared themselves the previous 
night. They would tolerate her because Si had brought her 
to the house, but they would not be friendly. In addition 
to their obvious disapproval, one of them, or perhaps all, 
had embarked upon a childish effort to physically frighten 
her. There was no doubt in her mind that they expected a 
reaction, and she was determined to show them nothing. 
Unless whomever had released the phosphorus smoke had 
also been watching from some secret vantage point, no 
one could know that she had awakened, or that she had 
hovered several minutes on the brink of panic. She might, 
Myra thought, discover the identity of the prankster by 
pretending she had not awakened or seen the ghostly 
manifestation. 

She found the dining room on the other side of the 
central hall. Mary Marsh and her nondescript husband, 
Samuel, were there, sipping coffee and talking in under- 
tones. At sight of Myra, Mary leaned back in her chair 
and offered a faint smile. 

“Well, you certainly must have slept well, Miss Lin- 
den,” she said with half a question in her tone. 

“Good morning. I slept wonderfully! I am definitely in 
favor of feather mattresses. How are you, Mr. Marsh?” 

“Fine, thank you. There’s coffee. If you’d like breakfast 
I shall ring for Ellie.” 

“Thank you. I'll try the coffee first and see if it gener- 
ates a decision about being hungry. Frankly, Mrs. Marsh, 
I rather overdid it last evening. Your brother certainly 
knows how to fry rabbit!” 

“Then you were at Dresden Farm yesterday after- 
noon?’ Mary asked. “We weren’t sure. Si has never been 
noted for saying much about himself, or other people. It is 
just one of his many annoying habits.” She poured a cup 
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of steaming coffee from the large stainless steel pot. She 
then placed the cup and saucer across the table from her 
husband. “There, that will get you started.” 

Myra moved around the table and sat down. Some of 
her tension relaxed. The Marshes were not hostile; they 
seemed as friendly as one-day acquaintances should be, 
“This house,” she said, “I have never seen anything like it 
in my life. I only wish I knew enough about antiques to 
appreciate the lovely old furniture.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Samuel said. “A virtue of culture is that 
it broadens the base of one’s appreciation for fine things.” 

“Don’t be a snob, Sam,” his wife said. “Your grandfa- 
ther was a Boston bricklayer and died owing for the rope 
that hung him!” 

For a moment, Myra thought how similar were brother 
and sister. Even Mary’s voice had the same derisive timbre 
as had Si’s. And the side glance she gave her unhappy 
husband was the same look Si had directed at Myra after 
a sharp quip. It also told Myra that in the Marsh family, 
Mary was the dominant one, the speaker, the decision- © 
maker, Now Mary looked straight at Myra. 

“Uncle Frank was kind of rough on you last night, — 
wasn’t he? I guess we all were, Miss Linden. Well, after a 
day or two you'll get used to us. We don’t mean to be 
nasty. But we've all had quite a shock in the last month or 
50. You see, we all came here expecting to wind up rich 
and—” 

“Now, Mary,” Samuel broke in. “I’m sure Miss Linden 
isn’t interested in our family problems.” 

“No? How do you know what Miss Linden is interested 
in?” 

“T’nt sorry,” Samuel murmured. 

“All right,” the big woman muttered, as if she were 
satisfied with the effects of her verbal chastisement, “That 
was a good offer Robie made you last night, Miss Linden. 
So you have a private thing going about that old shack 
and the scrub brush around it, but money is money. I'd 
sell out if I were you. Or did that big ox of a brother of 
mine give you some evangelistic bit about bucking his 
orgreish family. We are not such terrible people, Miss 
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Lindefi. It’s just that the family responsibility must be 
born by the family.” 

“I’m sure everybody has a reason for what they do,” 
Myra said. 

“Well, think it over. There are six days left before the 
hearing in Grantville. Get better acquainted with us all, 
We may become good friends, good enough to not let a 

of weeds and rocks come between us, What time is 
it, love?” she asked her husband. 

“Oh my! The New York Board is open! We should call 
at once.” 

They both stood up and Mary was almost gigantic 
beside her husband. “Business,” she said quietly. “We live 
off of some stock Sammy’s father left him. Oh, if you 
decide about breakfast, bang that bell. Hard, because after 
my darned father got through remodeling this house, the 
kitchen wound up a country mile from the dining room!” 

“Thank you,” Myra managed to say in spite of her 
amazement. 

“We will see you later, no doubt,” Samuel apologized. 


Somehow, Myra couldn’t bring herself to bang the bell. 
She had never thought of herself as class conscious, but 
the idea of summoning an old family servant, obviously 
revered and patently in command of the big house, with 
the clatter of a chrome-plated bell seemed rude and 
thoughtless. Utilizing her best instincts, she tried a short 
hall which opened into double pantries, and then stepped 
into the massive kitchen. It was a strange mixture of old 
fixtures and modern appliances. Ellie was working at the 
sink, and an elderly man who had to be Abe Taggart, sat 
by a formica-topped table, sipping coffee and munching at 
a fat doughnut. 

“Good morning,” Myra said, 

“Eh? Oh, Miss Linden,” Ellie acknowledged. “Well, 
you got around to showing some life, I see! Abe, get up on 
your feet! Ain’t you a manner in your knothead?” 

“Morning, Ma’am,” Abe rumbled, getting up with some 
difficulity. “You're the one from Dresden, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Taggart. And I feel I already know you. Mr. 
Gregory has told me quite a lot about you, Please sit 
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“Talked to little Si, eh?” Abe queried. “Like as not he 
bed some, being a likely one to hunt the biggest bear in 
the woods.” 

“He seems very fond of you both,” Myra said. 

“Cost me ten years of my life, that boy,” Ellie stated, 

“You ain’t sure, Ellie,” Abe told her. “They was a 
coming on thirteen ‘fore you could tell ’em apart.” 

Myra smiled, thinking about two Si’s, or two Marys. 
She liked Abe at once, as Si had said she would, and if 
Ellie seemed a bit grumpy, the size of her obligation to the 
Gregory family and the big house was more than sufficient _ 
excuse for any attitude. Now, Ellie went to a big tin box 
and took out two loaves of bread. 

“Light or dark?” she asked, holding up the choice, 

“Dark, Ellie, thank you.” 

“Grape, apple or berry?” 

“Oh dear!” 

“Try ’em all,” Abe advised her. “She a mighty vain 
woman about her jelly.” 

“Git!” Ellie snapped. “Go along, Abe. You best go 
back to the dining room, Miss Linden. It'll be only a 
minute.” 

Unaccountably pleased by the warmth of the two, Myra 
laughed. “All right. Good-bye, Mr. Taggart.” 

“Um-hum,” he replied. 

No sooner seated at the dining room table, Mrya heard. 
a sound behind her. She turned, and it was Abe Taggart, 
worn felt hat in hand. He stood very straight in his 
overalls, and his neck was wrinkled, red and thick, burst- 
ing up from his faded blue shirt. He moved around to 
the end of the table and stood looking at her, his eyes 
dark spots under bushy gray brows. 

“So you're the one,” he said, heavily. “You changed 
some since I last saw you, Miss. And you changed some 
since I first seen you in this here house.” 

“But, Mr. Taggart! I have never been in this house 
before!” 

He grinned, showing strong but uneven teeth, and his 
eyes took her in from head to toe and back again. “Some 
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improvement, too. Seems like I remember you as some- 
thin’ of a wrinkled radish. Howsomever, no month-old 
young-un looks like much but trouble at first.” 

“You... you must be mistaken, Mr. Taggert!” 

“Remember your ma, too. Right pretty woman, she 
was. And your daddy was fitten for her. Mighty glad to 
see you, Miss Myra.” 

“T don’t understand! There must be some mistake!” 

“No mistake. See, old Silas was a-dying and he was 
frettin’ some furious, he was. I can remember plain as 
anything, Miss Myra. Him a-scratchin’ his signature with 
one hand and a-holdin’ onto your leetle toes with them old 
feeble fingers that used to be so strong.” 

“Oh dear!” Myra said, unbelieving. 

“Then you got to squalling while I witnessed that there 
deed. Robie crimped the paper with that there nut crusher 
of his’n. Just in time, because the old man died in maybe 
a week or so.” 

“I can’t believe it! It . . . it is incredible!” 

“Most things in this world is, Miss Myra. Just you heed 
what I’m a-tellin’ you and hang on, like the old man 
would-a wanted you to. Well, I got chores, now. Mighty 
nice to see how you grew up so fine. 

“Wait!” Myra cried, leaping up. “Oh, I must talk to 
you, Mr, Taggart! I must! After all these years ... I 
never knew. No one did! Please, you must explain!” 

“Maybe some day,” he agreed, moving to the door. 
“Like as not all I got to say now is—hang on. The old 
man was alive today, he’d take a buggy whip to them 
know-nothings. Most he can do, I reckon, is lay up there 
on the hill and laugh at them. Bide-a-wee, Miss Myra,” he 
concluded, then Abe Taggart was gone. 

Myra sat, stunned, completely thrilled by the brief flash 
of light through an old, dusty window. She was speechless 
when Ellie brought in the hot toast and a tray of jellies. 
Fortunately, the housekeeper was not social, and Myra 
did not have to be bright past politeness. 

Suddenly, the key to it all became apparent to her. She 
leaped to her feet and threaded her way back to the west 
wing. Of course, she thought, almost running. Many, 
many people had scrutinized her deed to Dresden Farm. 
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There could be no error. Between the time she had left 
New York and this instant, someone had stolen the title to 
her dream. 


Chapter Five 


CONFUSION came first, then disbelief and after a second 
confirmation that the deed was gone, Myra felt the over- 
powering weight of total demoralization. Since her brief 
and disturbing minutes at the Milford County Courthouse 
yesterday, she had seemed to tumble helplessly down hill. 
She had been laughed at by Si, browbeaten by his relatives 
and frightened by some prankster. And now, for the first 
time in her life, she had been victimized by a thief—in a 
house supposedly inhabited by honorable people. 

She tried to think back over the past. twenty-four hours, 
She distinctly remembered putting the deed back in its 
envelope at the conclusion of her visit to the county 
recorder’s office. It had been safe in its briefcase pocket 
while she was at Dresden Farm. At no time had Si left the 
house except when they had departed for Gregory Estate. — 
She, herself, had carried the briefcase into this Toom, and | 
it had seemed to be in exactly the same place when she 
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had opened it a few short minutes ago. But in the interval 
between arriving and the moment of horrible discovery, 
she had left the room, and the briefcase twice—last night, 
for nearly two hours, and again this morning for at least 
forty or fifty minutes. During one of those periods, some- 
one had entered the room and stolen the deed. H 
Pummeling her brain, she tried to remember the ordeal 


_ in the library the previous night. None of the Gregorys 


had left her presence at any time. She could recall each 
one, and the chairs in which they had sat. And Harold 
Robie, the man who might understand the value of the 
deed, had joined them from the study in too short a time 
to have come to this room, searched her briefcase and 
taken the deed, unless his slow, stumbling step was a 
complete misrepresentation. No, she decided, it had been 
taken less than an hour ago, while she was seeking break- 
fast and talking to Abe Taggart. 

Unless—a second thought came to her—the phos- 
phorus cloud during the night had been stronger than she 
had thought, A residual memory from her high school 
chemistry classes reminded her that phosphene gas was 
poisonous, even deadly. Mixed with some chemical that 
would make a visible, fluorescent cloud, it might be only a 


' temporary anesthesia. It was possible that she had awak- 


ened at the termination of a deeper, more significant sleep, 
during which anyone could have opened her briefcase, 
stolen the deed and disappeared. 

Then her mind let go of supposition and turned inward, 
facing her fright with irrefutable logic. Someone, or sever- 
al people, want her legal right to Dresden Farm enough to 
take physical action against her, and the first evidence of 
this had been Si, squatting firmly in her little old house, 
almost forcing her to take refuge at Gregory Estate. Last 
night, the Gregorys had made a concerted effort to buy 
her out, and failing, someone had tried some weird, unrea~ 
sonable trick with evil-smelling vapor while she slept. And 
no matter when the deed had been taken, it had been 
deliberate thievery, meant to deprive her of the single, 
incontrovertible bit of evidence with which to back up her 
claim to Dresden Farm. 

What could she do? What was there to do? Face them 
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and accuse them of stealing the deed? She could imag- 
the cold, unfriendly eyes, staring at her as if she were 
e. She had no proof, and their protests would out- 
weigh her accusations. This was back country and the 
Gregorys had virtually settled Milford County. Without a 
shred of evidence, the law would only laugh at her in the 
face of a Gregory denial. There was, she thought, no one 
to help. 

The tax receipts showed only that the taxes had been 
paid on a parcel of ground described in survey terminolo- 
gy, and in no way did the receipts indicate that the 
property belonged to her. The little old man in the county 
recorder’s office might admit to having seen the deed in 
her possession yesterday, but it would only indicate that 
she had held the deed for an unspecified period of time, 
not that it had been stolen at a later time by anyone she 
might accuse. 

Accuse whom? Frank Gregory? The Marshes? Louis 
Gregory or her sister-in-law, Sarah? Silas Gregory, the 
interloper? | 

Then Myra began to think ahead. They had the deed. 

They might be satisfied and leave her alone, awaiting her 
default in court, seven days away. One of them alone 
might have it, or they might know collectively, that she 
could not use it to fight their claim. In the latter case, she 
felt that the deed would be consigned to Harold Robie’s 
care, 
And there were yet seven days—long days when she 
thought of spending them at Gregory Estate. Short days 
when she considered her predicament. Then the days had 
no meaning at all and her heart cried out only for escape. 
They had beaten her as they must have known they 
would, She had had only one weapon, the missing deed. 
They had many, beginning with the name of Gregory and 
ending with a ruthlessness Myra could not understand. 

She stood up and looked at her bags and the briefcase. 
The thing to do was pack and leave, return to the small- 
ness of her own world and forever forget the dream of 
Dresden Farm. The pain brought on by that thought was 
nearly unbearable, and it had as much to do with accept- 
ing defeat as it did with the material loss of Dresden Farm, ~ 
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Then she sat down, fighting hysteria with enforced 


Not twenty minutes ago, a voice from the past, speaking 
through Abe Taggart’s lips, had told her to hang on. 
Twenty-six years before, a dying man had given to her 
trust something he felt to be valuable, and for almost that 
many years, she had nurtured a dream, which if it were not 
very realistic, was none the less very real to Myra. To give 
up Silas Gregory’s trust and Myra Linden’s dream so 
easily was hardly the formula for happiness. Not while 
there were seven days left in which to fight for her rights. 

How to fight was beyond her imagination because she 
had never battled people. Circumstances, fortune, even 
adversity, but never people. From her desperate corner, 
Myra tried to think like the cornered animal she felt 
herself to be. 

They had stolen her deed; it was an inanimate bit of 
paper and could be stolen back. They had whipped her 
unmercifully with words; she knew as many words as did 
they and she was a professional in the field of semantics. 
They had played tricks with vapors, and by going back 
but five years, she could remember many tricks that had 
been common items of harassment among the girls in the 
college dorm. They had instigated some planned program 
of intimidation; she could grit her teeth and not admit to 
being intimidated. Moreover, she could attack that planned 
program by beginning with Silas Gregory. 

Hurriedly, Myra packed her bags and snapped them 
closed. It was a struggle, but she managed the two cases, 


. with her briefcase tucked under a trembling arm. She 


went straight to the front door of the house without meet- 
ing anyone. The first blow to her disorganized determina- 
tion came when she was standing on the broad veranda, 
Her Ford was gone. 

“Oh dear!” she gasped. 

Then with enforced composure, she thought, “Of course 
—I had left it in the driveway in front of the house.” 
Someone, perhaps Abe Taggart, had moved it around to 
the garages Si mentioned as being behind the house. After 
scratching in her handbag, she scolded herself for having 
left the keys in the ignition, something she would not have 
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west wing and saw the long low building with four garage 
doors, she became calm. 

All the spaces were filled, with large shiny cars be- 
speaking luxury and wealth, except one. Eagerly, Myra 
raised the door behind her Ford, then scrambled in behind 
the wheel. The problem was that after a half dozen tries, 
the car refused to start. She tried again and again, until 
the slowing growl told her the battery was losing its pow- 
er. Then it wouldn’t even growl. 

“Oh Lord, Lord, Lord!” she wailed and ducked her 
face into trembling hands. “They w-won’t even let me run 
away!” 


Eventually, she went back, retrieving her bags from the 
veranda and making her way to the room so recently 
abandoned. There, she realized that she had made the 
long trip both ways without seeing anyone. She did not 
mind because her whirling mind and the underlying emo- 
tions kept screaming for time, time to think, time to plan. 
A hundred times, she reviewed the series of inexplicable 
disasters, trying each turn to ferret out some clue that 
would start her on an upward climb. 

Finally, she realized that countless minutes, even hours, 
of introverted confusion would accomplish nothing. She 
washed her face and brushed her hair, and with false 
aplomb, decided to face her adversaries. Seek them out, 
talk to them, challenge them at every opportunity, and — 
somehow, find a field on which she could do battle. When 
she reached the central hall, she stood trying to choose a 
direction and a door. Her choice introduced her to a large 
room, obviously dedicated to music. 

Half hidden by a massive rosewood grand piano, 
Louise Gregory sat, going piece by piece through a stack 
of ancient sheet music, as if searching for some particular 
score. At the sound of Myra’s entry, the elderly woman 
raised her head. Myra stood her ground, despite the impe- 
rious way Si’s aunt raised her lorgnette and lifted her 
artificial eyebrows in regal question. 
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“Ah, Miss Linden,” she said in her vibrant voice. 
“Good afternoon. Are you a music lover?” 

“Hello, Miss Gregory. Honestly, I didn’t know this was 
the music room. In my home, the music room was one 
corner of a living room where the old upright piano stood. 
I didn’t mean to intrude.” 

“Of course you didn’t, my dear. I welcome your compa- 
ny. Do you realize that in this room, which I have not 
visited for nearly fifteen years, exists a most excellent 
collection of fine old scores? You spoke of a family piano. 
Do you play?” 

Myra came forward, enticed by the seemingly friendly 
query. “Badly, and as seldom as I can manage. I’m sorry. 
Like all little girls, I took lessons when I was a child. You 
know, almost everyone says they will take time some day 
to improve a nearly forgotten beginning. Do you play, 
Miss Gregory?” 

“Marvelously, but the vibrations have to be correct or I 
find myself controlled by the astral negations. Do you 
heed the subconscious, my dear?” 

“I’m not sure I understand what you mean, Miss Gre- 
gory.” 

“Ah! A disassociated spirit! Miss Linden, each of us is 
assigned to an astral guardian, an ethereal angel, a direc- 
tor, so to speak, of our intended destiny! I find it difficult 
to believe that you have lived a full twenty-six years and 
four months without sensing the key to your astrological 
destiny!” 

Myra stood with her hand on the case of the huge 
piano. 

“T am surprised that you know my precise age,” she 
said, staring at the woman with new perception. Louise 
Gregory was an awesome entity, no matter how casually 
observed. She was neither fat nor slim, but her bulk was 
complete, as if she had been born a woman of perhaps 
sixty, and had neither aged nor altered with the passage of 
time.-Her gray, loosely coiled hair sat like a crown on her 
rather large head, and despite the lorgnette and the lines 
about her mouth, Myra had the feeling that Louise Gre- 
gory was unscheduled by time. Her beige dress was nearly 
formal, and every inch of her exuded some special digni- 
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ty. Now, Si’s aunt lowered the gold-rimmed lorgnette and — 
looked down at the stack of musical scores. 

“I was born with special insight, my dear,” Louise 
finally said. “And perhaps it is my duty as a privileged 
soul, to help you. I do nothing, absolutely nothing, with- 
out consulting the stars, and I had done this prior to 
lending my support to dear Mr. Robie’s offer to you last 
night. As you are not a devotée of occult sciences, I 
would hesitate to reveal all that I understand, about the 
nature of life for us, the remaining members of the Grego- 
ry family, and about the future as I see it for you. I am 
compelled, however, to plead with you about the matter of 
Dresden Farm! I have only your personal interests at 
heart when I say that one way or another, you should 
immediately sever yourself from that unfortunate piece of 
the earth. If you do not care to accommodate us by 
selling, for the sake of your own future happiness, dispose 
of the land. It can bring you nothing but unhappiness!” 

The intensity of the speech disturbed Myra..She met the 
wide brown eyes; she was startled by their graphic excite- 
ment. They seemed flecked with tiny electric sparks and 
the white areas were lined with fine red that seemed to 
pulse with insistence. 

“But, Miss Gregory! I don’t understand why—” 

“Has your life been a fortunate one, my dear?” 

Myra hesitated. “I suppose not, really. Good, but not 
what Id call fortunate. No.” 

Louise nodded her head more times than a simple 
acknowledgement would require. “And it never can be, 
Myra Linden, as long as Dresden Farm casts its evil 
influence throughout your life’s dimensions. You see, 
Dresden Farm was created out of malice, hatred, evil, — 
even worldly dishonesty! It was not created as a dream, 
remembering your pitiful words, but as an atonement, a 
confession of bitter guilt! It was originally and is now, 
symbolic of Judas gold—a price paid for consummate evil 
for which there could be no atonement. Ah, my dear, even 
if you do not understand—believe! I beg of you! Rid 
yourself of Dresden Farm!” 

Two thoughts rubbed roughly together in Myra’s mind. 
Louise Gregory was either extremely clever or completely 
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addled. The second thought was more practical. If the 


emotional woman, one of the prime members of the Gre- 

_ gory family, could plead thusly, it seemed evident that she 
did not know that Myra’s single irrefutable claim to Dres- 
den Farm had been stolen. Then a third disturbing 
thought occured. Louise had implied that Silas A. Grego- 
ry had willed the farm to an infant as compensation for 
some misdeed. What misdeed? And why had her parents 
steadfastly claimed no knowledge of why the grant had 
been made? If Abe had told the truth, then her folks had 
been present at the signing of the deed. They had known 
why, and had died without telling. To Myra, this deliberate 
deception indicated some share of the original guilt was 
theirs. With purely feminine instinct, she thought only of 
her mother, accepting a mysterious gratuity for her baby 
daughter ... in the presence of her husband. A sick 
feeling came over Myra. 

“TJ... I don’t know, Miss Gregory. I’m so confused!” 

“Poor dear,” Louise sympathized. “I’m sure that—” 

The sound of heavy feet interrupted her words. Myra 
turned and Abe Taggart was standing just inside the door. 
“Begging your pardon, Miss Myra. We just had a tele- 
phone call from the Country Fire people. Dresden Farm is 
burning. Most gone by now, they said. You want I should 
take you there, Miss Myra?” 

Shocked, she yet had time for a fleeting thought. “Oh, I 
can drive down myself, Mr. Taggart. But thank you! A 
fire! Oh dear!” 

“You see, my dear?” Louise asked, her voice strong 
with I-told-you-so tones. 

“Reckon you ought to let me drive you down, Miss 
Myra,” Abe said. “I got the farm truck just out front. Be 
there in five minutes. Mr. Frank is already gone.” 

Speechless, Myra nodded. She had no time to analyze 
Abe’s true reason for insisting that she ride with him. He 
might know her Frod was inoperable; he might be making 
the offer of transportation from purely altruistic motives. 
She said a hasty goodbye to Louise and hurried after Abe. 
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Chapter Six 


Tue LirTLe OLp House was burned to the ground. There 
remained only a segment of the stone flue, and the old 
iron stove. All else was charred and smoking 

sunken into the hollow formed by the field stone founda- 
tions. White smoke mingled with black. The firemen were 
divided between those throwing chemicals on the ruins 
and a group spraying down the shrubbery and dried grass, 
There were a few neighboring farmers standing by, point- 
ing and commenting with impersonal interest. 

Frank Gregory and Si stood back from the smoldering 
remains, talking intimately. As Abe brought the truck to a 
halt, Si left his uncle and came to meet Myra, scrambling 
out of the cab. 

“Oh Si! What on earth happened?” she pleaded. 

“Sorry, Myra. It got started while I was away. I saw the 
smoke from up on the hill so I ran down to Gelbin’s place 
and called the county people. By the time they arrived, 
the house was pretty well gone. I don’t know what to Say. 
I suppose the fire started in the flue. I’d had a fire earlier 
to cook breakfast. I’m sorry. I know how much you 
thought of the old place. Hi, Abe.” 

“Well boy, I been a-waiting for you to burn down the 
countryside for thirty years,” Abe mused. “You like to 
made it this time!” 

“Well, you’re the one who taught me to make fire with 
two sticks,” Si snapped back with a weak grin. “How you 
been, Abe?” 

There was no answer because at that moment, Si’s uncle 
and an obviously important fireman approached. He 
doffed his rakish helmet and nodded to Myra. 

“I'm Captain Higgenbothom, County Fire Department. 
You the owner of this place, Ma’am?” 

“Yes. I’m Myra Linden.” 

“She is staying at Gregory Estate,” Frank Gregory rum- 
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bled, puffing slightly from excitement and the exertion of 
walking fifty feet. 

“Sorry we couldn’t save nothing, Miss Linden. Old 
house went up like tinder,” the fireman observed. Then he 
looked at Si. “You been living here, I unnerstand.” 

“For a month,” Si admitted. “I left the house about 
nine. There was a dying fire in the kitchen stove. I can’t 
imagine what could have caught outside that old iron 
monster, but it apparently did! I’m sure you and your men 
did the best possible job, Captain.” 

“Humph. Reckon we did. Now, Miss Linden. You 
satisfied it was an accident? How about insurance?” 

“Oh ... there was none,” Myra replied. “I mean, it was 
a very old house and probably would have had to be torn 
down some day. No. There was no insurance at all.” 

“Glad to know that. My boys can go ahead and chop 
down into them boards to be sure they’s no fire left. With 
insurance, we got to just sit her out so’s the adjusters can 
inspect the place for arson. You mind we chop some of 
that growth back from the ashes?” 

“Whatever you think is best, Captain,” Myra agreed 
wearily. 

“Well now,” Frank Gregory boomed when the fireman 
left them. “Accidents will happen. I’m sure no one is to 
blame. And I want you to know, Miss Linden, that the 
estate will still buy your property and the six hundred 
dollar figure still stands despite the fact that the house is 
now gone. You know, on the face of it, a Gregory caused 
the fire, and we are a family that stands behind its respon- 
sibility. Isn’t that fair, Silas?” 

Si squinted his eyes at his uncle, as if, Myra thought, he 
didn’t fully understand the talk about six hundred dollars. 
“Qh, you'll be fair, all right, Uncle Frank. And as the 
senior member of the family, I would guess any commit- 
ment you make is valid.” 

“Yes, thank you,” Frank said. “Well, I see no point in 
standing about here, ruining our clothes with the smell of 
smoke. I suggest we all go back to the house and settle our 
nerves with some brandy. Abe, you can go back alone. I'll 
bring Miss Linden and Silas.” 

“Pye a better idea,” Si said. “You take Myra back, 
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Uncle Frank. I'll have Abe drive me into Grantville. 
Remember, I’ve just been burned out. I’m standing in all 
the clothes I now own!” 

“Ah yes. I had forgotten, Well, we will expect you for 
dinner tonight, Silas.” 

Si nodded, then turned to Myra. For a moment, she 
hated him. He had burned down Dresden Farm, through 
carelessness, or perhaps, some undisclosed avarice. Even if 
she allowed him carelessness, he did not now seem very 
remorseful. His eyes were neither kind nor understanding, 
and he seemed indifferent, to say the least. 

“Tl talk to you tonight, Myra,” he said. “Sorry.” 

“Tf I had a lawyer... I'd... I'd sue you!” she blurted. 

“O.K. Pll get you one while I’m in town. So long.” 

She glared after him, noting the presence of the auto- 
matic in his hip pocket. He went nowhere, it seemed, 
without that gun. Why? Did he hunt constantly, or was he 
afraid of wild animals, or tramps, or maybe some private 
enemy he had never mentioned? In the truck with Abe, he 
exchanged quick words, then the caretaker drove off. As 
the dust from the truck settled, one more hideous thought 
came to Myra. 

She had no proof that Silas Gregory had not taken the 
deed; he had left her in the library with his relatives last 
night, ostensibly to hike back to Dresden Farm. But had 
he gone straight to his usurped home, or had he gone to 
her bedroom? And if he had taken the deed, where was it 
now? It might have been in his shirt, but she thought it 
would surely show, so closely did his clothes fit the shape 
of his. big frame. If not on his person, then where? She 
looked back at the ruins of the house, a sense of hopeless- 
ness accompanying her anxiety, If he had hidden it there, 
it was gone forever. 

“Let us go now, Miss Linden,” Frank Gregory said. 
“My car is over there.” 

It was a black Cadillac, one of the cars she had seen in 
the garage that morning. She permitted his fat hand to 
guide her arm; he puffed after the tenth step and he 
smelled of cigar smoke. She was very sure she did not like 
Frank Gregory. He, like his sister, was either very clever 
or addled. Why would he have been so quick to reiterate 
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the offer to buy Dresden Farm if he knew that her deed 
was missing? Intuition told her that Louise was the addled 
one and her brother, Frank, was the clever one. He would 
be a man to keep his own counsel, particularly in the case 
of a sister who rambled oddly amid the stars and spirits. 

He drove slowly. 

“The boy is irresponsible,” he said presently. “Are you 
well acquainted with Silas, Miss Linden?” 

“I met him only yesterday,” Myra admitted. “It was 
surely an accident. He seems quite capable, and sure of 
what he says and does. I don’t blame him at all, really.” 

“Very charitable of you, I’m sure. On the other hand, 
we who know him well are a bit skeptical of his inten- 
tions. Does it not seem odd to you that he preferred to 
camp in your old house rather than live in his own family 
home, amid his relatives? Well, odd is hardly the word. I 
prefer irresponsibility. You see, since the reading of his 
father’s will, he had steadfastly refused to concern himself 
with the normal problems confronting the heirs. Settling 
and management of a magnitudinous estate presents many 
problems, as you might guess. I think none of us intended 
to remain at Gregory Estate for long, but the reading of 
my brother’s will took place on the third of July and we 
are still on the premises, and will be for some time. Oh, 
we all make quick trips back to our homes in the interest 
of our private enterprises, but one might say that we have 
spent the past three months dedicated to the details of 
settling the estate.” 

“Si told me he had been living in my house for three 
months. Why would he even remain in the area if he had 
no interest in helping his family?” 

Frank Gregory cleared his throat. “Well, regardless of 
his attitude, there have been papers to sign. I will tell you 
frankly that we have been just as happy about his refusal to 
join us. He is very arbitrary and argumentative, and he 
has rather a distorted view of reality.” 

“T didn’t mean to pry into your family affairs, Mr. 
Gregory.” 

“Of course not, of course not. But a material thing has 
drawn us together, and I feel it is only right for you to 
know the truth about us all. We are honorable people, 
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prideful, responsible and well-meaning. You must also 
remember that the Gregorys are the oldest and most influ- 
ential family in the country. This is why young Silas is 
such a disappointment to us, my dear. He has all the 
strength and intellect of his antecedents, but he also has a 
character weakness that prevents him from thinking clear- 
ly about immediate facts.” 

Myra listened while Gregory recited a brief history of 
his errant nephew. It began by his lamenting the fact that 
amid a family of businessmen and land owners, Si had 
chosen to be an engineer, and immediately upon graduat- 
ing from college, had continued his ill-chosen path by 
volunteering for service in the Army. Discharged, he had 
gone into foreign employment as a stationary engineer for 
an oil company. The family had virtually lost track of 
him, and Gregory insinuated that this arrogant disregard 
for home ties had been partially responsible for Jackson 
Gregory’s death. 

“On the other hand, dear Mary was a comfort to her 
father, and a credit to the family. She married Samuel 
Marsh, of an excellent Boston family, and they are moder- 
ately well off. Jackson Junior, the older brother you have 
not yet met, but he will return from New York, tonight or 
tomorrow morning. He is well on his way to being a 
successful manufacturing tycoon—in leather goods, and 
he is the precise opposite of Silas. My dear sister is 
perhaps the least well off in the family, having retired 
from her profession some five years ago, following our 
brother’s untimely death. I tell you this, not as an histori- 
an, but to display the vast difference between Silas and the 
rest of us. I doubt that Silas has a hundred dollars to his 
name, and his prospects are exceedingly slim. As a man of 
considerable experience, I must estimate a man’s worth 
against his background, his industry and his accomplish- 
ment. I am not pleased with Silas at all!” 

Then Myra realized they had passed the gates of Gre- 
gory Estates. She looked around, surprised that his story 
had hypnotized himself as well as her. 

“Oh! Mr. Gregory, we have passed the gates!” she 
exclaimed. 

He smiled. “No matter, Miss Linden,” he said, waving 
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a hand at the land to their right. “That is all Gregory 
land. We will come to another gate presently, which will 
open onto a back road and will bring us to the house from 
the rear. It is a lovely drive, particularly at this season of 
the year.” 

“Oh,” 

“Yes. There is the gate.” 

He turned the car, then stopped it. Myra sat quietly 
while he got out of the car and went to the chain post, He 
took a key from his pocket and unlocked the big padlock. 
She thought, he must have planned this detour, else why 
would he have a key normally expected to be in Abe 
Taggart’s possession? Watching him return, she could 
hardly believe he was capable of physical misdemeanor, 
yet he looked at her very boldly as he climbed in behind 
the wheel. 


The road led north to the crest of a rolling hill, then 
turned south toward the house. There were ruts and holes 
but the big car absorbed most of them. Gregory pointed 
out meadows and boxed springs, recalling the vast herds 
of cattle once raised by the estate. They passed expansive 
fields, lying fallow, that had been rich with rye and oats in 
better days. Impressed, Myra momentarily forgot her ap- 
prehension at being alone with Gregory, so far from civili- 
zation. 

“My goodness! The Gregorys must be tremendously 
wealthy! Oh ... I didn’t mean to be crude, Mr. Gregory. 
But you just spoke about how poor Silas was, and yet it 
was his father who managed all of this.” 

“Not managed, my dear. Owned. You see, my father, 
the first Silas Gregory, left the entire estate to my brother 
with slight trust funds for my sister and me, and pittances 
for several more distant relatives, now deceased. Since the 
reading of my brother’s will, the inequities have somewhat 
been rebalanced, but not completely. This matter, howev- 
er, cannot interest you very much, I’m sure. Ah! There is 
the turn that will take us down to the house, I hope you 
have enjoyed the ride, Miss Linden, and that I have not 
bored you with my eternal chitchat. I knew that you had 
received a terrible shock, and it was my wish to give a few 
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extra minutes in which to soothe your emotions. After all, 
considering it as a material loss, I can’t think you are too 
seriously put upon. Particularly since our offer to 
Dresden Farm still stands. I am sure that after a bit of 
calm reconsideration, you will decide to sell us your place, 
will you not?” 

Inside she said, “I will not,” and to him, she turned a 
sad face. “I’m a little upset, Mr. Gregory. May we talk 
about it later?” 

“Of course, my dear,” he said with a kindly side glance. 
Then he impulsively raised his ponderous right arm and 
dropped it over her shoulders, patting her upper arm with 
stubby fingers. 

Myra controlled herself, only because the barns of Gre- 
gory Estate appeared, with the big, three-segmented house 
as a background. Gregory returned both hands to the 
wheel because the road was rough. Myra instinctively 
drew closer to the door. 

Suddenly, Gregory yelled, “Be careful!” and his body 
lunged sideways to her, his right arm outstretched. Star- 
tled, Myra cowered under the crush of his obesity, and 
then she felt herself falling out of the car. She grabbed, 
but somehow, his arm was in the way of her frantic 
clutching. Then she was tumbling backward into rushing 
air, and a split second later, she hit the ground, rolling, 
banging and thumping. At the moment when she seemed 
to stop her headlong, bruising journey, she felt herself 
falling again, and when she landed at the bottom of the 
cutbank, it seemed filled with blackness, stones and bitter- 
ly cold water. Then only blackness and unfeeling. 


Chapter Seven 


Tae Licut came back and Myra was aware of many 

things at once. She did not hurt, but the chill of icy water 

was almost like a blow. Her ears ached with the frantic 

blowing of an automobile horn. Laboriously she crawled 
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toward the rocky bank, whimpering as the pain of her fall 
began to register. Out of the water, she rested, and she was 
huddled, shivering and panting -when Frank Gregory 
called to her from the road level. 

“Miss Linden! Miss Linden! Miss Linden, are you all 
right? Oh my, what a terrible thing. How can I get down 
to help? Oh, wait! Abe is coming up from the house. Just 
remain still. Everything will be all right! Sam! Oh Sam! 
Down in the creek bottom!” 

But it was not Samual Marsh who reached her first. 
Myra was conscious of somebody stumbling and splashing 
up the creek and she turned on one hip in time to look up 
into Mary Marsh’s frowning face. 

“What the devil!” the big woman gasped. “How’d you 
get down here? You all right, Miss Linden? Nothing 
broken?” 

“N-no, I’m all right, I guess. Oh, I don’t know what 
happened! P-please help me, Mrs. Marsh.” 

There was something very comforting about the easy 
manner in which Mary lifted and held her, paying no 
attention to the dripping from Myra’s clothes. 

“She’s all right, Uncle Frank. Move your car down to 
the break. I’ll get her down there. Come on, Miss Linden. 
You're safe now.” 

The words echoed in Myra’s brain, mixing in with a 
dozen terrifying thoughts. Safe now! She shuddered and 
allowed herself to be half carried down the stream bed. 
There, Mary seemed to lift her up where her husband and 
Frank Gregory could reach her. She heard their words of 
condolence and sympathy, but she was rapidly going into 
a second shock and it took all of her failing nerve to fight 
off the hysteria of hurt and fear. 

At the house, Ellie and Mary took over. In no time, the 
two women had her stripped and into a hot bath. While 
Mary put her to bed, Ellie went off for some hot tea and 
brandy. Myra made a heroic effort to help herself but for 
some reason she seemed unable to regain her coordina- 
tion. The bath warmed her exteriorly and the brandied tea 
warmed her inwardly, but even after she was snuggled 
into the familiar feather mattress and piled with quilts, she 
could not relax. They were there, moving about the room, 
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had happened, she was suddenly certain that Frank Gre- 
gory had deliberately leaned across, opened the car door 
and pushed her out. Forlorn tears gushed up, and with 
them came relaxation, She dragged the covers up over her 
face as if to shut out the evil world and cried softly. 

“She’s going to be all right now,” Mary said to Ellie. 

“Just let her sleep, poor thing,” Ellie decided. “You'd 
better go change now, Mrs. Marsh. Them wet clothes will 
give you sickness. I'll keep an eye on Miss Linden. You 
go along now.” 

“All right. You know, it’s a wonder she didn’t break 
her neck, tumbling out of a moving car and then down 
that ten-foot bank!” 

“Providence, I reckon,” Ellie’s reply came, partially 
muffled. 

There was silence then, and after a few seconds, Myra 
pushed the covers down and peeked. She was all alone. 
The bedroom door was cracked a few inches, as if Ellie 
had purposely left it open. 

Carefully, Myra inventoried herself for injuries, Her 
knees were half raw and her palms were scuffed and 
aching. There were sore places at hip and elbow, but she 
seemed relatively undamaged—except for the brutal 
bruises in her mind. Frank Gregory had tried to kill her; 
in plain sight of Gregory Estate, he had cleverly contrived 
what might be called an accident and had hurled her out 
of his car and over a steep cutbank. And just how clever 
he had been about it was now evident. His evil scheme 
had failed, and she was safe, and no one in the world 
would hold him to account, even had she the nerve to 
accuse him of attempted murder, Obviously, within a 
second of discovering she had survived the fall, he had 
gone into convincing histrionics to carry out the theory of 
accidental misadventure. 

Myra sat up, finding some new aches. She moaned 
softly, clapping one hand over her lips lest Ellie might 
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hear and return. She tried desperately to think of what to 
do, and all she could think of was escape. Even that 
seemed impossible. Her car was useless and her anguished 
kneecaps would not let her walk very far. Even if she 
telephoned for help, or perhaps a cab from Grantville, 
there would be a certain, unavoidable period of time 
before assistance could arrive. 

So far, their attacks had been subtle, varnished over 
with good manners and a facade of innocence. So far, she 
had not shown them any defiance; if she sought to leave 
Gregory Estate, would they let her go, or would they 
expose their ruthless designs and keep her a hapless 

isoner? 

“Help me, help me, help me!” she pleaded aloud, with- 
not knowing to whom she called. Then she thought of Si, 
and Abe Taggart. Could she dare trust either of them? 
Had the fire at Dresden Farm been an accident, or had it 
been one more obscure attack upon her safety and well- 
being? A hundred suppositions tumbled in her mind, and 
gradually, she fell back on the bed in growing exhaustion. 
She needed time, to rest, to think, and to plan. Perhaps, 
she hoped, having failed his first attempt to rid the Grego- 
rys of their unwelcome guest, Frank Gregory might wait 
some time before trying again. 

Injured in body and spirit, Myra could only hope that 
there would come a period of respite. She had not the 
strength nor the courage to fight back, even if she had 
known of a weapon she might use. The anesthesia of 
physical pain dulled her emotions and eventually she let 
go, thinking that sleep might restore her strength and 
clarity of mind. 


It was very late afternoon when her eyes popped open 
and she saw Si Gregory, slouched easily in the doorway. 
She was certain that he had been there some time, and an 
honest feminine reaction made her hope that she had not 
snored, 

“Oh. Hello, Si,” she murmured. “I was asleep, I guess.” 

“I know,” he said without changing his position. “ve 
been standing here looking up your nose for fifteen min- 
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utes. How do you feel? No, don’t answer that—I can 
guess. More important, what happened?” 

“Didn’t your Uncle Frank tell you?” she asked, trying 
to brush her hair back with trembling fingers. 

“No. He told me what he thought happened.” 

Myra shook her head on the pillow. “You'll have to 
believe him then, because I really don’t know what hap- 
pened. It’s all mixed up. Somehow, the car door flew open 
and I fell out.” 

“To open a door on a 1966 Cadillac, you have to grasp 
the inner lever and pull back and slightly up. Did you do 
that?” 

“I... I don’t know what I did, Si.” 

He came into the room and sat down on the foot of her 
bed. He seemed preoccupied, not looking at her but at 
some unmarked place across the room. 

“Uncle Frank says that the road coming down the hill 
was very rough. He supposed that you had grasped the 
door handle to steady yourself. Anyway, when he looked 
over, the door was partially open. He shouted and reached 
across to close the door. He said you must have lurched 
because of the bad road. At any rate, he couldn’t catch 
you in time to keep you from falling.” 

“It might have happened that way, Myra admitted, 
half believing that it was possible. “Don’t you believe your 
uncle?” 

He turned and gave her a quick grin. “I never have, 
why should I start now? Anyway, you're apparently in 
one piece and I’m glad. How do you like my new shirt 
and pants?” 

“You burned my house down,” she reminded him. 

“Sorry about that,” he said. “I truly am, Myra, even if 
it wasn’t much. I guess that old stove betrayed me, though 
I thought I had it about licked. I guess we'll never know 
just how the fire began. Would you like me to get you 
something? I’m sure you missed lunch. Ellie could bring 
you an early dinner if you’d like.” 

“T’'m not hungry, yet. I think I could get up if I took 
my time. I’m stiff and sore but I’m not hurt, apparently.” 

“Stay in bed,” he commanded. “You’ve earned a rest.” 

She thought about that and liked the idea because any 
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| flexing of her legs caused her kneecaps to ache. She 

studied him, letting his presence warm her past the chill 
her earlier doubts had created. He couldn’t be one of 
them, she thought. Evil could not come in such a hand- 
some package. He might well be everything his Uncle 
Frank had said he was, but none of it had smacked of 
wrongdoing. What, she wondered, would he say if she 
were to blurt out all her suspicions, recount all the affronts 
she had suffered since coming to his ancestral home? 
Would he believe that her precious deed had been stolen 
by one of his relatives? Would he think she had suffered 
some mild injury to her head if she told him about the 
phosphorus cloud? She opened her mouth to try some 
inept beginning just as he stood up. 

“Well, I’ll send Ellie down to see if she can do anything 
for you,” he promised. “I’m settled back in my old room 
in the east wing. You stay in bed and rest, I'll come down 
to see you a bit later.” 

“Thank you, Si,” she said, smiling spontaneously. 

“And try not to fall out of bed, huh?” he quipped as he 
left. 

His remark left her angry. The words had been harm- 
less, but his inability to leave a conversation on a pleasant 
note infuriated her. He seemed incapable of subduing 
some defense mechanism that functioned the instant he 
relaxed enough to be gentle or compatible. He entered 
every conversation through a steel door and left through 
the same door. Almost, she thought, as if he were afraid 
of seeming normally nice. 

Then she forgave him because she wanted to. It didn’t 
matter that she did not understand his nature nor his 
constant battle with the rest of the Gregorys. He was a 
man full-grown, with considerable intellect, education, and 
experience. He was old enough to choose his way of life 
and his method of expression. And he had looked very 
neat and strong in his new shirt-and pants. 

Unwilling to spend a precious evening alone and afraid, 
Myra slowly climbed out of bed and began the slow, 
painful process of making herself presentable. 


But the day of torment was not over. Dressed in her 
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simple black, she hobbled into the living room and discov- — 
ered the Gregorys in the midst of cocktails. Once more, 
she was pierced by eyes and for a silent moment, they — 
held her pinioned. Then almost as one, they broke into a 
chorus of sympathy and welcome. Frank Gregory, pon- 
derously apologetic, led her to a deeply upholstered chair, 
smiled about her preference for sherry over something 
more muscular, and brought her the sparkling glass with a 
most gentlemanly flourish. 

They semed almost childish in their exhuberance that 
she was on her feet. Frank dramatically recited his part in 
her accident, expressing with good effect his horror as she 
had plummeted out of the car. Mary then recounted her 
share in rescuing Myra from the creek bed, and her 
husband tried to be humorous about being handed a wet 
and bedraggled young lady out of an unforgiving canyon. 
Frank’s wife asked Myra at every available interval, if she 
hadn’t been absolutely and utterly terrified, and Louise 
took every opportunity to remark the intervention of as- 
tral spirits between Myra and certain death. Stunned, 
Myra began to lose herself in the merry aftermath of what 
could have been a tragedy. 

She did not think it strange that Si was not present. She 
could imagine what he might say were he to witness this 
new attitude on the part of his relatives. Later, she sup- 
posed, he would appear at dinner, and she would like 
that. At the moment, she was rapidly losing much of her 
apprehensions, even while she gained confusion in the 
reversal of her fears. 

Half through her second glass of sherry, she was star- 
tled by the appearance of Harold Robie and a familiarly 
handsome young man. No one had heard a car arrive, nor 
had the sound of the front door penetrated the animated 
group. Just all of a sudden, there was a man Myra 
thought she should know, and the old attorney. 

After greetings, Frank Gregory brought the young man 
to Myra. 

“Jackson, you must meet our guest, Miss Myra Linden, 
You may remember the young lady who inherited Dres- 
den Farm from your grandfather. Miss Linden, may I 
"present my nephew, Jackson Gregory.” 
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“How do you do?” she offered. 

“Yes, of course, Miss Linden. I think we’ve never met 
but your name is not strange to any of us. For God’s sake, 
what happened to your knees?” he suddenly exclaimed. 

It started all over again, with Jackson Gregory staring 
at Myra while his uncle, his sister, and brother-in-law 
recited the story of Myra’s tumble. Embarrassed, Myra sat 
quietly, and the story was almost done before she looked 
at Harold Robie. He stood apart, sipping a whiskey. His 
face was dark, his eyes squinted, and the fine blue points 
under his bushy brows were aimed directly at Mary 
Marsh. As old and as stooped as he seemed, he was yet 
sinister as Myra appraised him. 

The warmth of the sherry faded and her nerves 
snapped taut again. The facade of pleasantry disappeared; 
one of these people, she told herself, has stolen my deed. 
One of them tried to frighten me half to death, and I do 
not believe the Cadillac door jarred open or was tripped 
by any spontaneous action of my right hand. 

Then Si walked into the living room and without men- 
tal hesitation, Myra added to her indictments the undenia- 
ble fact that Si had caused her old house to burn down to 
the stone foundations. 

“Well, good old Jackson,” Si said, seeing his older 
brother. 

“Hello, Silas,” Jackson said without pleasure. “The 
righteous citizens of Milford County burn you out, today? 
We saw the ashes, driving in from town.” 

The silence was almost painful. Myra half opened her 
mouth to protest that the fire had been an accident. Si 
went to the sideboard and poured himself a rather stiff 
drink, without ice or mixer. The clink of the glass stopper 
being returned to the decanter was like the bell starting a 
prize fight. Si turned, eyes narrowed. 

“Tt seems to me, as I remember it,” he began slowly. 
“that you burned down the barn when you were eight, 
and that you also set fire to the pump house when you 
were ten. This is to say nothing of the fire that finished the 
schoolhouse the following year, or the brushfire that razed 
the north pasture a few weeks later. Where, dear brother 
of mine, were you about ten o’clock this morning?” 
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“Silas!” Mary screamed at her brother. 

Jackson Gregory had turned white, and it was obvious 
that he was struggling to speak, choked by fury. Harold 
Robie coughed. 

“I picked Jackson up at the depot hardly an hour ago, 
Silas,” he said in a patient voice. “I suggest that you hold 
your tongue, particularly in the presence of guests.” 

Myra shuddered, frightened anew by the sudden ex- 
posure of raw hatreds. She stared around at the other 
Gregorys and all of them seemed drawn back into some 
protective silence, Then from the doorway, Ellie Gleason 
spoke: 

“Food’s on, folks,” she announced. “Come along, ev- 
erybody.” - 

The relief was temporary. It was the most agonizing 
meal Myra had ever known. 


Chapter Eight 


BaRELY TuHRouGH her coffee, Myra pleaded increasing 
distress from her fall and instantly received sympathetic 
ftesponse from the others. In trying ot rise, she discovered 
a new stiffness in her back, and it was Jackson Gregory 
who reached her first. As his strong hand steadied her, Si 
sat back down, and Myra flashed him a glance of disap- 
pointment. 

“You must be suffering terribly,” Jackson murmured. 
“Do let me help you.” 

“Thank you. I think I’ve found some new muscles,” 
Myra admitted. “I can walk all right now, I’m sure.” 

“Help her to her room, Jackson,” Frank boomed. “We 
don’t want to risk having her fall again.” 

“But I’m all right,” Myra protested. 

“Nonsense! Jackson, do as your uncle says,” Louise 
insisted. 

“Come now,” Jackson said to Myra. “You are 
outvoted. Anyway, it is a long hike to your room and I 
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wouldn’t want you to get lost. Excuse us, folks. I shall be 
back presently.” 

Myra said good night to them all and was doubly 
disappointed that Si showed no special interest in her 
leaving. She had taken but a step or two when it became 
apparent that Jackson’s hand was going to be thoroughly 
appreciated. Her knees would hardly function at all, and 
each step sent a sharp pain up her back. They passed 
through the central hall and instinctively, she looked up 
the long staircase to the landing at the second floor. 

“My, I’m glad my room isn’t up there!” she gasped. “I 
should never make it!” 

“J, on the other hand, am sorry your room is not up 
there,” Jackson said with woebegone tones. “Were it, I 
would have an excuse to carry you up the stairs.” 

“That’s very gallant of you, Mr. Gregory,” Myra ad- 
mitted. She had meant it only as a polite acknowledge- 
ment of his concern, but he instantly slipped his arm 
around her shoulders to support her more securely. At 
another time under different circumstances, the firm encir- 
clement might have been a potential adventure. As it was, 
Myra could not help shrinking within herself at the unnec- 
essary intimacy. When they reached the second hall on 
the other end of the living room, she hesitated. 

“Please, Mr. Jackson. I must sit down,” she said, and 
moved to seat herself on the polished walnut settee in the 
hall. “Oh my!” 

He lowered her to the hard seat, then stood in front of 
her, his brow furrowed. “I think they should have sent for 
a doctor, Miss Linden. You may have hurt yourself very 
badly.” 

“No. No, I’m fine. Just a bit sore and stiff, I shall be fit 
as fiddle tomorrow, after a night’s sleep.” 

He didn’t look as if he believed her. It was uncom- 
fortable to sit under his gaze, and Myra tried not to blush 
with self-consciousness. He was, after all, a big handsome 
man of ready tongue and quick perception. When she 
didn’t remember Si’s ungentle reminder of Jackson’s 
childish preoccupation with fire, and she blanked her 
mind to where she was and what had happened to her, he 
seemed a very acceptable young man, 
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“Feeling better, Miss Linden?” he asked. 

“In just a minute more,” she replied. “I feel such a 
nuisance! Mr. Gregory—your uncle—told me you were 
in manufacturing. Leather goods, I think he said.” 

- “Yes. A most unromantic and non-exotic area of 
leather goods. My firm manufactures attaché cases and 
briefcases and several different varieties of small traveling 
bags. What is your field, Miss Linden, or are you miracu- 
lously rich and do not have to work?” 

Puzzled by a question she thought he should know the 
answer to, she none the less told him of her position with 
Eastern Electric. “It is a limited field of journalism, but 
after all, it is my first job, Mr. Jackson, and I think I do 
reasonably well at it. At least, my employers tell me I 
do.” 

“I'm sure you do. I’m sure you would do well at 
anything you attempted. Which I must add, must include 
your defense of the title to Dresden Farm. I assume that is 
your purpose in coming to Milford County? The hearing 
is on the fifteenth, I believe.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, once more surprised by his question 
about something he should be informed about. “I dread 
the ordeal. Maybe because I have owned the property all 
these years with no thought that I would ever be called 
upon to establish my rightful ownership.” 

“Sometimes legal matters can become most disturbing. 
Do you have an attorney, Miss Linden?” 

Myra debated the wisdom of answering. He was, in any 
light, an adversary. Si had said that his brother and sister 
had both voted with Louise and Frank to instigate the 
hearing. The fact that Jackson seemed badly informed and 
not at all antagonistic made her wonder if Si had meant 
his true brother or his acquired brother-in-law. Hesitating, 
she found it impossible to lie, or even be evasive. 

“T have no attorney, Mr. Gregory. I am quite able to 
retain one, however, if it seems advisable.” 

He rasised his chin and appeared to look through the 
wall above her head. “Probably a needless expense,” he 
finally observed. “Particularly if you have the original 
grant deed.” 
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Myra struggled to her feet. “I think I would like to go 
on to my room now, if you don’t mind.” 

He smiled and extended his arm. Myra didn’t want to 
lean on it, but her stiffness demanded support. At the door 
of her room, she thanked him profusely for his assistance. 
He smiled broadly. 

“I enjoyed every minute of it, and our conversation. If 
you need anything at all, ring for Ellie. Goodnight, Miss 
Linden.” 


To her reflection in the mirror, she said, “What fright- 
ening people!” Then she sat down on the edge of her bed 
to think. 

Si first. He seemed to vacillate between being a slightly 
civilized barbarian and a delightful brute of a man. Frank 
Gregory then, a pompous, clever man, clumsy with obesi- 
ty or deadly with subtlety. Sarah, his wife seemed nothing 
more than an echo of her husband’s opinions which did 
not make her entirely harmless. Louise was strange— 
Myra’s kindest appraisal of a woman she suspected of 
being purely a mental case. Mary and Samuel Marsh were 
beyond classification, but Myra had seen ample proof this 
day that under pressure, Mary was no one to retreat. 

She had responded instantly and several steps ahead of 
her husband, the moment Frank had begun to bleat the 
Cadillac horn, And she had not hesitated to leap down 
into the creek and make her way to Myra. She had 
ignored the difficult underfooting, the cold water, and the 
stress of getting Myra up the bank to the hands of the less 
vigorous men. And later, she had laughed about the ad- 
venture, making little or no mention of her valiant rescue. 

Given a choice, Myra thought Si’s twin sister would be 
the most directly dangerous one of the entire family. 

Unless the sauve and gentle Jackson Gregory were 
more than he had seemed to be. She simply could not 
believe that as a direct heir and Frank’s choice as the 
better of the two brothers, he had not known as much 
about her, and the claim to Dresden Farm, as had the 
others. Moreover, she could not believe that Harold Robie 
had not told him all about the Gregorys’ unexpected 
guest. If Jackson had been honest in his apparent igno- 
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rance of her, then he didn’t know because members of his 
own family, and the old lawyer, hadn’t seen fit to confide 
in him. This made him a family outsider, and thusly 
qualified him as a possible friend. If he had known and 
had deliberately pretended his ignorance, then he was a 
consummate liar, by inference—and had to be considered 
an adversary 


All were adversaries. This huge house, so segmented, so 
elegant, devoid of warmth and friendliness, was an adver- 
sary. She looked at her skinned knees and tested a bruise 
or two. It seemed to Myra that her own body had be- 
trayed her too, and out there in the garage was a year-old 
Ford which had failed her at a most critical moment. 

Save for the loss of her deed, she might, at any other 
time, have excused the many things that had happened to 
her seemingly as accidents. Coming as they had, one swiftly 
on the heels of another, she could not help feeling con- 
spired against. Fright did nothing but magnify the evil that 
had occured, and it was inevitable that her mind pushed 
ahead to the next dire incident. She was convinced there 
would be more harassment, perhaps more violence clever- 
ly disguised as an accident. 

They had the deed. With the burning of the house, 
Dresden Farm was no more nor any less than any other 
ten-acred plot of useless ground. What more could they 
want, she asked herself? And the answer brought terror. 
All that was left was her life. 

Her heart cried out for a friend, a sympathizer, and it 
was inevitable that her thoughts turned to Abe Taggart. 
Aside from Si’s brief, straightforward recommendation, 
there had been those quick minutes in the dining room 
during which Abe had revealed things she had never 
known and others had declined to reveal. Myra hadn’t 
thought about his revelations much, largely because the 
scene at Silas A. Gregory’s deathbed had smacked of 
unpleasantness. Dying old men did not give things to 
month-old babies unless he felt some obligation to the 
child, or the child’s mother. The idiocy of thinking that 
Silas Gregory had been in a giving mood and had merely 
put his finger tip on a name in the New York telephone 
directory was impossible to contemplate. It had been 
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something deliberate, an act completed and promptly for- 
potten about by all parties concerned. Except Abe Tag- 


gart. 

‘And who else? Myra stared at the big mirror, and 
thusly, at herself. Who else? Mentally, she subtracted 
twenty-six years from the ages she assumed each of the 
Gregorys to be. Si and Mary would have been about four; 
Jackson a year or two older. Frank and Louise Gregory 
would have been between thirty-five and forty, and Sarah, 
Frank’s quiet wife, would have been about twenty-five. 
Myra didn’t know whether Sarah had been a member of 
the family at that time. 

Counting on her fingers, Myra discovered that her 
mother would have been twenty-nine, her father thirty- 
one. They would have been married hardly more than two 
years. Myra found it difficult to swallow as the picture 
clarified. 


Si’s father, the first Jackson Gregory, would have been 
in his thirties, his early thirties, and his father Silas would 
have been in his middle or late sixties—an age not beyond 
romantic interludes if he had been as wild and unpredicta- 
ble as his grandson had said. Two Gregories, young and 
old enough to become involved with Alcie Breckenridge, 
or even Alcie Linden. No, three Gregories. Frank, too. 
Sans the obesity of late middle age, Frank might have 
been most impressive to a young woman. Myra shud- 
dered. The list of potential transgressors. kept lengthening, 
because Abe Taggart, obviously the matured version of a 
most handsome and interesting man, would have been 
somewhere in the questionable age bracket. 
es Mother, Mother! Why didn’t you confide in me? 

y > 

Her own anguished voice caused her shame at even 
thinking the unconfirmed thoughts. Yet she could not 
avoid the hideous possibility. If she said for one moment 
that she might be, in some remote manner, a natural if 
illegitimate daughter of a Gregory, then all that had hap- 
pened took on some meaning. Excited by this first ray of 
understanding, Myra carried the evil idea a bit further. 
Something in Jackson Gregory’s will had upset all of the 
family. Both Si and his uncle had inferred that there had 
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been no money, only property. They had systematically 
set about retrieving the land given away by old Silas, or so 
they had said. Specifically, they had begun a legal action 
designed to bring the one outsider, the one person not 
logically involved with the family, to Milford County. 

And she had responded just as they might well have 
planned. Only instead of being able to stand physically 
firm on Dresden Farm, she had been displaced by a 
forceful, nearly unmanageable Gregory, and forthwithhus- 
tled deeply into the hands of schemers. Had they really 
wanted Dresden Farm or had they wanted her where they ~ 
could wreak their will, even to the point of murdering — 
her? ee 

Frank Gregory had spoken of the long period of time 
spent by the family following the reading of Jackson 
Gregory’s will. Had it taken them that long to lick their — 
inherited wounds, make a plan and set about laying the © 
trap for her? They were of a genteel rural heritage. Deci- | 
sion to murder, or to maim or to frighten into insanity — 
would not come readily to them. Nor would the violence 
of weaponry suit their backgrounds. Moreover, in their 
midst, advising them and managing their legal tactics, was 
an old lawyer, a man to whom criminal violence would be 
abhorent. No, she thought, their plan would be one of 
subtle deadliness; exactly the subtlety that had accompan- 
ied everything that had happened to her. 

It occurred to her that had she struck her head a fatal 
blow in the fall, or broken her back, her broken remains 
would have been remanded to a distant cousin in Massa- 
chusetts. Dear Tina Bellows Linden would have inherited 
the responsibility of a burial, a Ford, a few thousand 
dollars, and some personal effects. She would not have 
inherited Dresden Farm because the deed would not ap- 
pear in Myra’s effects, and she would not have known 
about the Gregorys, except as “friends” at whose estate 
the accidental death had occured. 

Self-tortured to the point of tears, Myra realized that 
the only other person in the world who might be curious 
about her death would be Tom Brokaw, a married man 
with two children, and a great deal of concern for his own — 
welfare. More compelling than his curiosity would be his — 
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new position as editor-in-chief of CURRENTLY 
SPEAKING. He would be saddened, but not inquisitive 
enough to start an investigation. 

She was alone, defenseless and at the mercy of them all. 
If she counted the night as nearly gone, there remained six 
useless days before the court hearing. To what end, she 
asked herself, would she even attempt to face an inquir- 
ing, coldly impartial judge? Unless she could repossess the 
deed. And if she did, by some weird happenstance, would 
they let her live long enough to declare her claim to a 
brush-covered ten acres of rocks she didn’t believe they 
cared about at all? 

Suddenly, she knew she had to find a friend, and Abe 
Taggart was the only one who barely qualified as a sym- 
pathizer. 

Myra struggled erect, wiping her tears away with trem- 
bling fingers. She took one step toward the closet where 
her coat hung. Her knee gave way, buckling under her 
and she went to the other sore knee, gasping, twisting 
away to ease the agony. All of her anguish burst free and 
she huddled, weeping into her hands. She couldn’t even go 
to Abe. The journey to an exit seemed to be one of 
endless miles. Outside, there would be the long walk to the 
servants’ quarters. There would be steps down, ruts and 
ground hollows and perhaps, steps up. 

Realization of how impossible it would be came to her 
when she began the painful task of dragging herself back 
up on the bed. She lay, crying bitterly, writhing in frustra- 
tion, pulsating with endless fears. 

Eventually, she fell asleep in her clothes with the light 
on. 


Chapter Nine 


MOoRNING STARTLED HER, and when she discovered that 
some adept person had removed her best dress and tucked 





__ her under the covers, her fright returned. A different kind 
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_ of apprehension came when she realized that whomever 
had put her to bed had been oddly discriminating. Her 4 
and stockings were neatly paired at the edge of the 

bed. Her stockings were right side out, something she 
didn’t think most women would consider, at least, until it 
was time to put them on again. Trying to imagine herself 
as the good Samaritan, she didn’t think she would have 
left a weary, battered sleeper in a tight, firmly filled bras- 
siere. She sat up, groaned lightly, and stared around the 


room. 

Her dress was folded neatly over the back of a straight 
chair. The window was raised about a foot and the old 
blind was discreetly pulled to the sill. Her pearls and her 

made a neat ensemble on the dresser top. To 
Myra, it all lacked a strictly feminine air of accomplish- 
ment, She was almost sure that a man had put her to bed. 

She was sitting stooped, her fingers spread over her 
flushed face when Ellie opened the door and entered, 
carrying a tray of coffee, toast and two kinds of mar- 
malade 


“Morning, Miss Linden,” she said, setting the tray on 
the reading table, to be able to use both hands on the 
blind and window. 

“Oh, Ellie! Yes. I’m better. A little stiff, but that’s to be 


e * 

“Brought you a little something to get your eyes open. 
You want it there, or do you think you will get up?” Ellie 
stood with her hands balled on her hips, inspecting her 
charge. 

Desperately, Myra wanted to ask her if she had been 
the late night helper; if Ellie had not put her to bed, then 
there would be further embarrassing moments. For the 
first time, she appraised Ellie with more than casual eyes. 
Originally, Myra had thought the elderly housekeeper to 
be fragile, but there was a wiry strength disguised by her 
stoop and her thinness, There were many lines on her 
face, but they seemed wrinkles developed by stern years 
and firm, unrelaxed opinions. When Myra was slow to 
a Ellie picked up the tray and came to edge of the 


“Make a lap,” she said. “Reckon you got breakfast in 
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bed coming to you. Just recall, howsomever, that we are 
not going to make this no habit! There. Fix your coffee 
and [ll set that there top-heavy pot on the stand.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gleason. You're very kind.” 

“Pshaw now. It’s easier to be kind than to argue out 
that Si!” 

“Si?” 

“Now, who else in this house you think give any 
thought to niceness? Your knees better?” 

“My knees? Well, maybe, at that.” 

“Ought to be. He come a-stompin’ to my rooms about 
midnight, hollering for my goose grease salve. Seein’ I 
used it many a time on them kids’ tromped-on hide, he 
figures it just about the best healer-upper there is. Comes 
hard to get, these days. Not a goose on the property 
anymore. Used to be the whole back acres was full of 
ducks and geese, and we once had a hundred layin’ hens. 
Didn’t need no turkeys cause they was wild up in the 
brush sections.” 

“ft must have been a lovely place when it was all being 
farmed. It seems a shame to let a place like this remain 
idle.” 

“Shame? I reckon. But ain’t none of the Gregorys a 
mind to do no farmin’ anymore. They all thinking like 
city folk. Reckon Jackson knew what he was a-doin’ when 
he closed the place down five year back. Better go to 
weeds than lose money, half cared for.” 

“Isn’t there any livestock at all?” 

Ellie grinned wryly. “As of yesterday evenin’ there be. 
That Si came a roarin’ in with two raccoons in a bag. Said 
they was his friends and did I have any meat scraps in the 
refrigerator. Reckon I got to feed them varmints for the 
rest of my life! Or theirs!” 

“Raccoons?” Myra murmured. 

“Blinky-eyed critters. Well, I got to get about my work, 
This here house ain’t been cleaned and dusted proper for 
three days. Seems nobody cares about nice things being 
kept up but me. You fine?” 

“Pm fine, Mrs. Gleason, thank you.” 

“You best call me Ellie like all the rest. And it ain’t 
Mrs. Gleason, really. I had one cotched once but he 
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ly.” Then she was gone. 

Myra said, “Raccoons.” 

That meant Si and Abe had stopped at the burned-out 
house on their way back from Grantville. More interesting 
than anything else that had happened yesterday was this 
boyish manifestation of sympathy for his furry garbage 

i . She let the warm glow of pleasantness last for a 
moment, then she blushed again. If Si had gone after 
Ellie’s goose grease salve, then it had been Si who had 
partially disrobed her and tucked her into bed. Slipping 
one hand under the covers, she tested her kneecaps. They 
were mildly greasy and softly scabbed, and she could 
work them around without screaming in pain. She found 
it very easy to forgive Si his impertinence. 


Bathed, hair brushed and face tinted, she dressed in 
skirt and blouse. Her slacks were ruined at both knees and 
a side seam was hopelessly split, like, she mused, the skin 
of a tomato dropped plump on a hard place. Grateful to 
Ellie, she carried her own tray to the kitchen and left it on 
the drainboard. She suspected that Ellie might resent any- 
one running water on dirty dishes or attempting to put 
serving things away. After that, Myra wandered, pleased 
that she could walk without limping and speculating how 
she would have felt had Si been nervy enough to give her 
a thorough coating of goose grease salve. The blush 
brought on by this contemplation lasted until she reached 
the huge front hall. 

Movement kept her from worrying. On the other hand, 
the huge house, which seemed deserted despite the many 
people she knew to be in it, was depressing, constantly 
reminding her of the evil it contained. She had no idea 
where the Gregorys were quartered. There would be bed- 
rooms upstairs in this central segment of the house, and 
there was the entire east wing into which she had never 
ventured. It was, she realized, terribly bad manners to 
explore a host’s house without invitation, but some intui- 
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tive sense told her she should know more about old Silas - 
Gregory's eccentric rococo home. She took several halting 
steps up the stairs, and finally discovered the answer. She 
could always excuse her rudeness by saying she was look- 
ing for Si. 

And in fact, she admitted to herself that she was look- 
ing for the big enigmatic man. To thank him, to scold 
him, and to test the vacillating opinions she had of him. 
The steps were very long, and Myra stood at the top, 
breathing in relief while she stared at the manner in which 
the landing surrounded the well opening down to the main 
floor. There were four doors, two in each side wall, and it 
was obvious that these doors opened into dusky hallways. 
Slowly, mindful of her daring, she walked around the 
landing, peering futilely down the half dark corridors. All 
of the hallways went past only two doors then turned, 
giving her the impression that the architect had been 
frustrated by the room plan. The silence was emphatic; 
Myra wondered who and what would emerge from the 
closed doors were she to scream or pound a wall. She had 
not the courage to knock on a door or test a doorknob. 
Eventually, she went back to the head of the stairs. 

Down below in the hall, Louise Gregory was talking to 
Ellie. Their conversation was a buzz of unintelligible 
sounds, but it seemed obvious that they were arguing— 
mildly, Myra thought—about something personal between 
them. Occasionally before she spoke, Louise would look 
over her shoulder toward the east wing. Her normally 
busy lorgnette hung untouched over her buxom front. Her 
hands were animated with pointing, chopping and fiutter- 
ing. Ellie stood looking down, as if digesting each word 
Louise said. Often she would nod, then speak briefly. 
Suddenly, Louise patted Ellie’s wrinkled cheek and closed 
the conversation, gently pushing the housekeeper toward 
the living room doors. Alone then, she stood in a contem- 
plative quiet. 

In hardly a half minute, Ellie returned. She handed 
Louise a ring, fat with keys, then displayed what was 
apparently a dust cloth. Ellie spoke and Louise nodded, 
and then to Myra’s horror, the heavy woman turned and 
started up the stairs. Reflexes made Myra step back swift- 
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ly. She could hear one labored step after another as 
Louise ascended. Myra sidled along the wall, trying to 
pick a hallway, and there was no time except for the first — 
at hand. She was afraid to try a door, lest she burst in on — 
another member of the family who might require more © 
answers than would Louise. At the turn in the hallway, 
Myra’s heart stood still. Facing her a few yards away was 
a door, closed, and there was nowhere else to go. The 
door was locked. 

She stood with her back to it, eyes glued to the turn in 
the hallway. There were three other corridors on the floor; 
there was a twenty-five per cent chance that she was safe 
from discovery. Of what she was afraid she did not know, 
but there was painful embarrassment in the thought that 
she would have to explain something to Louise. Explain 
what? She was a guest in the house and had not been 
restricted to any portion of the architectural monstrosity. 
She had committed no crime, nor violated anyone’s priva- 
cy. Yet she cowered, praying that fortune would reverse 
its many decisions and allow Louise to go to some other 
hallway. And after a minute of silence and solitude, she 
decided her prayers had been answered. Cautiously, she 
made her way back to the landing, resolved to go down- 
stairs and cease her prowling. . 

At the foot of the stairs, Ellie sat on the third step. She 
was dusting and redusting several of the bannister posts. 
She seemed uninterested in what she was doing, though 
she seemed determined to polish the varnished walnut to a 
high gloss. Then Myra understood. 

Ellie was standing guard. From one of the front hall- 
ways came the light sound of a door closing, Breathless, 
Myra waited, then decided Louise had entered one of the 
upstairs rooms. 

The pattern was complete, if inexplicable. Louise had 
talked, even argued with Ellie Gleason about something. 
And she had won, because Ellie had brought the elderly 
woman a ring of keys, obviously for the rooms on the 
second floor. More than that, Ellie had brought her dust 
cloth and patently assumed a position at the bottom of the 
stairs to prevent anyone from surprising Louise. 

Why, Myra wondered, would Louise Gregory have to 
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argue about keys to rooms in a house which she partially 
owned, and why would she be apprehensive about being 
discovered? Myra backed away, in case Ellie turned and 
looked up the stairway for some reason. 

More than ever now, Myra feared discovery, not be- 
cause she had done anything untoward, but because she 
felt that inadvertently, she had witnessed part of some 
small conspiracy between the housekeeper and Louise 
Gregory. Innocent or ominous, their collusion was appar- 
ently something they did not want known. Myra could not 
bring herself to face the situation; there was also the 
matter of Ellie’s pride and love for the house, and Myra 
could not help believing the housekeeper might have some 
personal resentment of a guest turned into an intruder. 
Then the sound of furniture falling, as if someone had 
overturned a chair or tipped a cabinet came from the 
hallway she thought Louise had entered. On tiptoe, Myra 
advanced around the landing and hesitated in the doorway 
of the hall. There were more sounds, as if somebody was 
rearranging furniture. 

Suddenly the first hall door opened and Louise stepped 
out. Myra twisted out of the doorway, hoping she had 
not been seen, then as she plunged headlong for the next 
hallway, she heard Louise call, “Ellie?” in a strong but 
not penetrating voice. There was no answer from the 
housekeeper. Myra ran down the corridor, turned, ran on 
and once again came to the same kind of cul-de-sac. She 
grabbed the knob, believing it would be locked. To her 
surprise, it opened and she stepped into a small closet, 
muttering a prayer of thanks. 

The available space was half taken up by linen shelves, 
her grasping fingers told her. Thankful for any sanctuary, 
she pressed back, subduing the urge to whimper. The 
tiniest line of gray light along the bottom of the door kept 
her oriented. 

Abruptly, there was shadow, breaking the light line. 
She could almost hear Louise breathing. Then came the 
tinkle of keys. Before Myra could gather the courage to 
protest, a key rattled in the lock then was followed by the 
solid click of a bolt shot. The key was removed before 
Myra could close her slack jaw, and a second later, the 
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closet and gone on about her business. The 
why of such an unfeeling act was instantly more impor- 
tant to Myra than the act itself. If Louise had seen and 
recognized her, why hadn’t she called out or spoken? If 
she had not seen her, then what could have inspired her to 
lock a linen closet at the end of a hallway she had not been 
previously interested in? 

Terrified and confused, Myra leaned against the ada- 
mant door and scolded herself for ever ascending the hall 
stairs. 


Eventually, she could stand it no longer. At first, she 
slapped lightly, until her palms stung. She called, first 
Louise then Ellie, but not strongly, as if they were stand- 
ing in the hallway waiting for her supplication. The 
sounds she made brought no one but they did echo in her 
ears, buffeting her into more determined action. She balled 
her fists and pounded, calling louder. Then she laid her 
ear to the door panel and listened hopefully. It no longer 
mattered to Myra that she had trespassed, nor that she 
had been inquisitively rude. She was beginning to feel the 
closeness, and to forestall the lights and shadows of false 
visions, she had to kneel and stare at the line of light 
along the door. Slowly, despair and fright built’ up into 
beginning hysteria. 

Now she kicked the door with the crepe-soled walking 
shoes, bruising her toes to no avail. Her calls became loud 
anguished cries for help. Sure now, that Louise had gone 
downstairs and that Ellie had abandoned her tireless dust- 
ing, Myra tried to understand why no one else had heard 
her frantic pleas for aid. Then she remembered how solid 
the house was, and how many turns she had taken, as well 
as the steps she had climbed. Heavy timbers, thick plaster 
and the devious route sound had to travel foiling her best 
efforts. Thought of having to remain in the closet until 
Louise, or perhaps Ellie, decided to release her were — 
almost too much to bear. Myra abandoned the door and 
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tried stamping her feet, thinking that perhaps the pound- 
ing would be heard through the floor. In the minimum 
of space, she could not raise her knees high and they 
pained her greatly even after limited tries. 

And suddenly, she was exhausted, weeping, nearly half 
crazy with terror. She threw her arms up to cover her face 
and began to slip downward against the casing. Something 
hooked her blouse sleeve, punching hard and firm into her 
forearm. Something rattled. Her frantic fingers sought and 
found the nail, and closed in trembling around the key 
hanging there. 

She dropped it twice, nerves refusing to control her 
muscles. It took her a full half minute to fit the heavy key 
to the lock, and she turned it the wrong way several times, 
all the while praying and whimpering in hopeful delight. 
Then the lock clicked and the. door opened. Myra stum- 
bled forward, falling to her very sore knees. The pain 
caused the dam to break and she rolled to a sitting position, 
laughing unreasonably. 

For a long time, she sat there allowing sanity to return. 
Then she struggled to her feet and began to walk toward 
the hall stairs. There, she leaned heavily on the bannister 
and let herself half slide, half walk down. She had lost any 
sense of caution, or caring about the inhabitants of Gregory 
Estate. She wanted only to return to her room, to rest and 
think and still her pounding heart. 

It wasn’t until she reached her room and closed the 
door that she realized her right hand was gripped around 
the key, apparently jerked from the lock in unconscious 
possessiveness. She stared at it and with no hope nor 
thought of logic, fitted it into the bedroom door. It worked 
as well in her door as it had worked in the upstairs closet. 
Her first calm thought was that she might very well have a 
key that would fit every interior lock in the house. The 
ensuing sense of security lasted just long enough for her to 
remember that Ellie Gleason also had a key that would 
work in any lock, and she seemed not at all hesitant to 
hand it over to anyone who requested it. 

“Oh dear!” she complained, then stretched out on the 
bed to recuperate from her harrowing experience. 
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Chapter Ten 


SHE WENT to lunch prepared for accusations, recrimina- 
tions and general ugliness, and was astounded that Louise 
Gregory said nothing, nor did Ellie, busy with serving and 
removing dishes. Jackson Gregory saved her by being 
talkative and friendly, and his uncle ate silently after a 
most enthusiastic approval of her recovery from her in- 
juries. Mary and her husband seemed occupied with per- 
sonal conversation, and Myra waited until coffee was 
served before she asked about Si. 

“He and Abe went off somewhere, Myra,” Mary said. 
“They took Robie to Grantville first. Said not to wait 
lunch on them because they had things to do. Things, I 
think, had to do with hunting rabbits or squirrels or some 
other defenseless little beast.” 

“That brother of yours,’ Samuel muttered. “He makes 
me terribly nervous with that gun eternally in his hip 
pocket!” 

“Now, Samuel, it is only a .22,” Frank Gregory said, 
smiling slightly. “Deadly enough I suppose, if one were to 
aim it critically. But Silas is not a violent man, I’m sure. I 
think he has a disease that has afflicted men since time 
began. It is odd but men fall madly in love with those 
things upom which their life depends. Silas, perhaps, has 
forgotten that he is no longer a marine. He loves that gun 
because his life often depended upon a firearm. As sailors 
love the ships that carry them over angry seas and knights 
- old worshipped their fine steel swords, so it is with 

as,” 

“And I suppose that is why women fall in love with 
men—they are theoretically a woman’s weapon against the 
unfriendly world,” Mary put in. Her big hand gripped 
Samuel’s upper arm and she shook him half out of his 
chair. “Would you protect me, darling, if I were threat- 
ened by some huge, hairy beast?” 
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“Of course I would!” he exclaimed, wincing at her final 


shake. 

“You fool,” she remarked without rancor. “Miss Lin- 
den, do you feel up to a walk with me? I’m tired of this : 
gloomy old house. We could stroll down the road, maybe 
as far as Dresden Farm. The fresh air would do us good, 
and the hike might loosen up those sore spots.” 

Surprised, Myra met the big woman’s eyes. There 
seemed nothing but friendliness there, and after her har- 
rowing experience of the morning, the prospect of a pleas- 
ant walk and some woman-talk was pleasant. Moreover, it 
would give her a quiet chance to look at her destroyed 
house. And an opportunity, perhaps, to glean some in- 
formation from the brusque and uninhibited Mary. 

“I'd love to!” she enthused. “It is.a beautiful day and 
the walk will do me good!” 

“Are you sure you are up to it, Miss Linden?” Jackson 
asked. 

“Sure she is,” Mary snapped. Then she looked at her 
watch. “If we aren’t back by four o’clock, take one of the 
cars and come after us. We'll stay on the road. Anyway, 
I'll wear my red jacket. Come on, Miss Linden. Let's 

7 

“T do wish everyone would call me Myra!” 

“O.K. Mary and Myra are going for a hike. The rest of 
you can sit around and twiddle your thumbs or count 
your money or whatever you choose. We're off!” 

“You wouldn’t care for some male company, in case 
there are snakes or something?” Jackson asked, rising as 
they did. 

Mary scowled at him. “You must be nuts. Anytime I go 
hiking in the woods with a man it won't be with my 
darned brother! If you want to hike in the woods with 
Myra, ask her tomorrow! Play chess with Sam, Jackson, 
Or let Aunt Louise tell your fortune!” 

The mood was catching and Myra welcomed the respite 
from gloom. She went after her own jacket and met Mary 
at the front door. Heading toward the road, Myra had a 
strange feeling of inadequacy. She was a head and a half 
shorter than Mary, and the bright scarlet jacket did noth- 
ing to de-emphasize Mary’s bulk. The feeling of being a 
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small brown mouse beside a big red cat was inevitable, 
but the analogy was improper because Mary was happy 
and laughing and not at all domineering. They turned east 
at the road and headed for Dresden Farm. 

“This was a wonderful suggestion,” Myra said. “To tell 
you the truth, I have been a bit despondent. Oddly, I 
don’t feel that way with you, but among the others, I’m 
quite conscious of the position I hold as a guest. Six days 
from now, we shall all be glowering at each other in court, 
I’m sure. I don't relish the prospect, believe me!” 

“Tm not going to court, honey, and neither is Sam. I 
doubt that Jackson or my big old ugly twin brother will be 
there, either. What the devil do we know about what our 
grandfather did twenty-six years ago? Aunt Louise and 
Uncle Frank will be there, of course. And Robie, the old 
spook! In fact, I think the whole deal is his put on. He’s 
had a big burr under his tail ever since my dad’s will was 
opened.” 

“But as your father’s attorney, he must have known for 
years what was in the will!” 

“Aha! I can see you don’t know anything about my 
dad. He didn’t let Robie write the will. He hired some 
green lawyer in Albany to do it. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
trust Robie. Dad had funny ideas. He ran the estate with a 
tight fist and used the other one to club anybody who tried 
to interfere. Of course, I never did think he’d leave any 
money, and I don’t think Si thought so either.” 

“T don’t understand,” Myra admitted. 

“I know. You look at the estate and think the Gregorys 
should all be richer than pigs in clover. Baloney. Any of 
us that have money have earned it one way or another 
and none of us have big money. The estate was never a 
big money-maker because it is mostly waste ground. On 
top of that, my dad was no farmer at heart. He was a 
playboy, in a moderately vicious way. He drank and 
smoked and caroused . . . and was forever sinking money 
into goofy schemes! After his kids took off, about ten 
years ago, he compensated by expanding all of his vices 
and diminishing his few virtues.” 

They walked along, Myra enthralled, if shocked by 
Mary’s appraisal of her father. Most of her stiffness was 
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vanishing and the fresh autumn air was like salve to her 
lungs. She thought Mary was deliberately loitering because 
her long legs could have soon outdistanced Myra’s shorter 
ones. Mary’s brief but to-the-point remarks about the 
Gregorys intrigued her so she pushed a bit. 

“The circumstances are very strange, aren’t they?” 

“Circumstances, Myra?” 

“Why would anyone in your family, already burdened 
with so much unproductive land, want my little place?” 

“Greed is like a mosquito; it doesn’t care who it bites.” 

Suddenly, Myra had to ask an important question. 
“Why are you and your husband joining the others in 
trying to take my farm away?” 

Mary tossed her head, sending her wavy auburn hair 
back over her broad shoulders, “There’s the property 
line,” she said, pointing to a fence post centering the 
intersection of three fences. “Your gate is just around the 
bend, I think.” 

“Yes. And the ashes of my poor little house,” Myra 
added. 


It was very sad to see and it smelled of flaming disaster. 
Mary sat down on a rock while Myra walked around the 
ruin. The field stone flue stood like a ghost amid the black 
and the old iron stove squatted in a bed of crisply burned 
boards. Myra stopped, staring at the stove. She had 
remembered it as sitting in a tipped position and now it 
was square and level. The four iron lids were neatly 
stacked and the oven door was open. Risking the stain of 
ashes, she stepped up and over the foundations and made 
her way to the burned-out area that had once been the 
kitchen. To her surprise, the interior of the range firebox 
was very clean, almost as if it had been brushed out and 
wiped with a cloth. 

“That’s odd,” she said aloud. 

“What, honey?” Mary asked. 

“Nothing, Mary. Isn’t it the saddest thing you ever 
saw?” 

“Yes, it is,” the big woman replied in a small voice. 
“You know, Si and I, and sometimes Jackson, used to 
play around this place. We knew it belonged to someone 
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we'd never met, but we didn’t care. It made a great castle, 
after we found a key that would fit the locks. Sometimes it 
was a fort and we fought Indians from morning until 
night. I couldn’t get Si to play house with me so I some- 
times came down by myself and pretended I was a poor 
pioneer woman who had lost her husband to the Indians 
and had seven children to look after.” 

“Why seven?” Myra asked with a tinge of nostalgia for 
pretending, long years ago, and perhaps not so very long 


ago. 

“I had only seven dolls that looked human enough to 
be kids.” 

“[’m sure you were a very good mother,” Myra mur- 
mured. 

“I was a lousy mother. I got rid of all the girls by 
making Ellie sew me up some doll coveralls. And I cut off 
all their curls. I was thoroughly convinced that girls were a 
bore, and that if I ever had any children of my own, I'd 
drown the girls and keep only the boys! The things kids 
think!” 

Myra found a suitable rock and sat down. “Would you 
like to know how I thought of this place when I was 
twelve?” 

“Twelve?” 

“Yes. I learned it was mine when I was twelve. My 
folks brought me here. It looked so beautiful, so grand! A 
house of my own! I was the only girl in school who had 
her very own house and a lovely farm around it. Then I 
grew up and Dresden Farm took on some other conno- 
tations for me.” 

“Tell me, Myra.” 

Slowly, Myra began to speak of her changing dreams, 
from the first, some-day novel to the last, written with 
shaky hands while the last sun set on the little old lady 
propped up in her bed. It sounded foolish and drab and 
very resigned to Myra but Mary sat quietly, an expression 
of understanding on her large, unpretty face. When Myra 
finished her recital, she turned to take a wistful look at the 
peeeeed ruins and Mary reached out to pat her folded 

S. 
“I’m so sorry, Myra, she said. “But of course, you're a 
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~ complete nut! Look at me. I’m a moose and I look like an 
angry man! I haven't a single instinct one could call 
- Jadylike and I can lift one corner of the Empire State 
Building! Heck, when we were sixteen, I could lick Si. 
Sam is my second husband; the first died of a brain 
hemorrhage seven years ago. I've had boyfriends since I 
was fifteen and if Sam melts into butter tomorrow, I know 
a couple of men standing in line with solitaires who will be 

d to take up where Sam leaves off! You and that little 
old lady novelist routine! You are pretty, well-stacked, 
and as gracious as they come. Jackson is gnashing his 
teeth and Si can’t take his eyes off of you anytime he’s 
around. Ill bet there’s ten men in New York who would 
marry you tomorrow if you’d open those big brown eyes! 
All you have to do is to make up your mind that now’s 
the time. Retire here?” she stabbed a big forefinger at the 
pile of ashes. “You'd never have made it, honey!” 

Blushing, Myra dropped her eyes. “But it was such a 
comforting idea, all these years!” 

“Forget it. Take the six hundred Robie offered you and 
spend it on a cruise to Europe. You'll never get home a 
single woman!” 

Myra looked at the nearly grotesque woman who was 
abruptly not so grotesque. The sympathy and the under- 
standing was no longer there, and her last words echoed in 
Myra’s ears, “Take the six hundred Robie offered 
you. .. .” She felt like crying in her abject loneliness and 
disappointment. Myra resolved never to give up. , 


“I’m very tired,” she said finally. “I guess we’d better 
start back, Mary.” 

Her companion looked at her wristwatch. “I’m kind of 
tired too. Walking three or four miles seemed easier when 
we started out! Hey, it is almost three-thirty. Let’s just 
loaf around, and let Jackson come get us at four. It’s at 
least two miles back to the house and I’m sure neither of 
us feel up to it. O.K.?” 

“I... I guess so, if you’re sure he’ll come after us.” 

“He'll come, don’t worry. Listen. There’s a little place 
up the hill where the spring bubbles up above ground. I 
think a nice cold drink of spring water would be delight- 
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ful! Want to come with me? It’s just above the brush 
line.” 


“Oh yes! I know about the spring. The water is so cold 
it hurts your teeth!” Myra remembered. 

As if unpleasantness had never tinged her day, Myra let 
Mary take her arm and they trudged up the rocky slope 
toward the trees. For a moment, Myra almost hated Dres- 
den Farm. At least, she hated the controversy it had 
started. It would have been nice to have Mary as a friend, 
and perhaps a neighbor, and it was not impossible to think 
of many pleasant associations with the Gregorys if only 
things were different. When they reached the brush, she 
was reluctant to give up Mary’s strong hand so they went 
through the low branches, pressed nearly hip to hip. 

“There it is,” Mary said, pointing with her free hand. 

“Just like it was four years ago,” Myra conceded, step- 
ping forward eagerly. 

What happened then occurred so rapidly she could not 
keep events in order. Forging forward, a stiff branch 
struck her left kneecap. She gasped and folded down in 
pain at the precise moment a sharp crack sounded, not 
unlike the sudden breaking of a large dry branch. Mary 
let go of her arm and Myra went to her hands and knees 
as a second crack streaked through the woods. Then to 
her astonishment, Mary was sagging, crying out in pain. 
Myra turned her eyes up to the big body, gradually sink- 
ing downward as Mary’s strength evaporated. There was a 
small, blood-oozing hole, dark red against the scarlet jack- 
et at the shoulder. Exactly, Myra realized, where her head 
would have been if she hadn’t collapsed over her injured 
knee. And when Mary screamed and rolled down onto the 
yellow and gold leaves, Myra saw a second spot of blood 
on Mary’s left thigh, exactly at the level of her own head 
just before she had gone down to her hands and knees. 

Doegg God!” Myra cried. “Oh Mary! You ... you’re 

shot 

eo s-stupid f-fool!” Mary gasped, then seemed to 
int. 


Myra turned, trying to see into the brush from whence 
the two shots had come, but there was not a branch stirring 
nor a leaf rustling. Her first thought was that the assassin 
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was crouched in hiding, aiming a third shot, not at Mary 
put at her. Terror stiffened her muscles and froze her 
blood, She huddled, afraid to move, afraid not to move 
and sick within herself over the huge, motionless body at 
her side. 

No third shot came. Dazed, shocked beyond sensibility, 
she determined that Mary was still alive. There was noth- 
ing she could do. Mary was too large to move and there 
was no place to move her to. Blind with fright, convulsed 
with fear, Myra stumbled down the slope, past the ashes 
of her house, to the road. She was standing there, befud- 
dled by emergency, when a big green sedan came up the 
road and stopped. 

“Well, Myra!” Jackson Gregory exclaimed from the 
window. “I thought—” 

“Qh, hurry, hurry, hurry!” Myra screamed. “It’s Mary! 
Somebody shot her! Your sister is shot! Maybe she’s dy- 
ing. Oh, hurry!” 

“Where?” Jackson roared as he came out of the car. He 
eee Myra’s arm. “Where is she! Come on, woman, 

| had 

“Up there! The spring! Oh, my God!” 

Jackson let go of her arm and sprinted up the hill, 
Myra stood, paralyzed by a flash of intuition. It had been 
a mistake. The mysterious gunman had not been shooting 
at Mary Marsh. He had been shooting at Myra Linden— 
at her head—because suddenly in Myra’s mind appeared 
a very clear picture of their precise position and the exact 
angles of their juxtaposition at the instant the gun had 
gone off. And a second terrible certainty came now, al- 
most more devastating than the first. 

The gunman had been hiding in the brush, waiting. It 
had been Mary who had suggested the trip to the spring, 
with her strong hand seeming to help but really leading 
Myra directly into the line of fire. And Mary’s last words: 
“The stupid fool” as if she were condemning her accom- 
plice for having missed his prey and struck the decoy. 

Suddenly, she could stand no more. Turning, she began 
to run down the road, toward Grantville, not the Gregory 
Estate. She ran until her breath screamed in her lungs and 
her legs wobbled. She slowed, weeping, gasping, trembling 
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and collapsed, sobbing, into the tall dry grass along the 
road shoulder. There, she tried very hard to die, 


Chapter Eleven 


TIME HAD NO MEANING to Myra. When there was noise 
of a car, she thought perhaps it was part of the bad 
dream. It didn’t seem strange that part of her mind was 
active and aware and part of it was wallowing in frighten- 
ing memories. This was the classical pattern of night- 
mares, the horror, the conscious certainty that presently it 
would dissolve. That it was a dream she was sure because 
she could feel nothing; she was detached from her body, a 
frightened spirit sinking through countless layers of thick, 
multi-colored threat. 

Then there were hands and she screamed, and a voice 
to which she could not listen. And the floating sensation 
again, although it was different, almost painful. Her head 
wanted to fall-away from her body and her feet danced, 
side by side and in a strange pendulous rhythm. She knew 
she was being put into a car but this was not important. 
The important thing now was to struggle through the last 
of the dream and awaken, trembling and exhausted as 
always. Or to slip back into the deep blackness of sleep. 
This seemed easier than forcing herself into wakefulness 
so she chose the blackness of sleep. 

When consciousness returned, she tested its validity by 
wriggling her fingers and turning her face against the 
pillow. The familiar softness was reassuring. She couldn't 
even remember the dream very clearly but the sense of 
revulsion, of stark terror remained. 

“She’s going to be all right,” a strange voice decided. 

Myra opened her eyes. The speaker was a stocky man 
in a blue suit and he wore a stethoscope hooked behind 
his neck. His hand taking her wrist was soft and warm. 
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- He was middle-aged, smiling and a total stranger. He was — 
obviously a doctor. 

Suddenly Myra remembered. She raised, screaming, 
only to be met by the doctor’s hands, pressing her back. 
“Easy now ” he reassured, “It’s all over and you're safe. 
Mrs. Marsh is not dead, and everything is going to be 
fine, Miss Linden. I’m Doctor Adler, of Grantville. I 
found you beside the road. How do you feel?” 

“What’s the matter w-with me?” Myra asked as weak- 
ness softened her struggles. 

“You’ve had a shock. I’ve given you light sedation. 
Don’t be alarmed if you feel weak and perhaps a little 
nauseated, Just rest. And don’t worry about anything.” 

Her eyes rolled, taking in the familiar elegance of her 
room at Gregory Estate. She looked at the door and could 
see a man’s shoulder past the edge of the casing. It was 
clad in a plaid shirt and she felt herself shrink at thought 
of Silas Gregory and his inevitable hunting pistol. The 
doctor felt of her brow and she seized his wrist as he tried 
to withdraw his hand. 

“Doctor!” she whispered. “Somebody tried to kill me, 
not Mary Marsh! I must get out of this house, instantly! 
Those shots were meant fot me, not Mary! Please, you’ve 
got to believe me. You must help me!” 

“Now, now,” Doctor Adler murmured. “You're still 
suffering from hypertensive amnesia. You'll be all right in 
a few minutes. Then things will straighten themselves out 
in your mind. Don’t try to think of anything. Just lie 
quietly and rest.” 

She stared at his pleasant face in disbelief. He had 
obviously attended Mary. He knew very well that she had 
been felled by two bullets. Bullets were fired from guns in 
the hands of people. Why wouldn’t he give credence to 
her insistence that the shots had been meant for her? 
What had he called her problem? Hypertensive amnesia. 
But she hadn’t forgotten, not one second of the horrible 
episode. She could still hear the crack of the gun, and 
Mary’s half scream of pain, and finally, the crisp, angry 
words, “The stupid fool!” Abruptly, she classified the 
doctor as a possible member of the conspiratory group 
who seemed determined to kill Myra Linden, She lay still, 
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afraid to move lest something new and dreadful would 
happen to her. 

Doctor Adler went to the door, and Si appeared, peer- 
ing anxiously over the doctor’s shoulder. “Is she all right, 
Doctor?” 

“Of course she is, Mr. Gregory. Oh, she’s had a serious 
mental shock and she seems to be slightly abraised here 
and there, but she’ll be fine.” 

“May I go in and talk to her?” 

“For a minute or two. But she is not quite rational yet, 
so do not be surprised at anything she says.” 

“Just so she can talk to me!” Si said, stepping by the 
doctor. 

Chill raced through Myra. In turning to pass the doc- 
tor, Si had revealed the presence of that terrible gun in his 
hip pocket. Then he was smiling down at her and she 
became confused about what she thought and didn’t 
think. 

“Hi, Myra. You O.K.?” he asked hopefully. 

“I guess so. How is Mary, Was she badly hurt? She ... 
she looked so .. . so dead!” 

Si grinned and patted her arm lying listlessly on the 
covers. " 

“She’s fine, Myra. Took a slug in the shoulder,” he 
said, tapping his own, well above any critical area. “Got 
another one in the thigh. The doctor got the bullets out 
and patched her up and she'll be up and around in a 
couple of days.” 

“Did . . . did they catch the one who did it?” 

“Not yet. But they will! The woods are full of sheriff's 
deputies. Myra, why on earth did you run away after- 
ward?” 

Myra closed her eyes and turned her face aside. Aftera 
moment she answered. “Because I was afraid, Si. And I 
still am!” 

“Why of course you were! But running wouldn’t have 
helped. By the time you were on the road, the dumb 
hunter who fired the shots had probably realized what he 
had done and was running himself!” 

“H-hunter?” 

“Sure. The woods are full of brush beaters this time of 
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the year. And don’t you know better than to wear a beige 
coat into the woods? He probably thought you were a 
deer!” 

“Mary had on a red coat,” Myra remarked wearily. 

“Mary said she was behind you until you fell.” 

Myra kept her eyes closed lest he see the disgust and 
distrust in them. Finally she sighed. “Go away, Si. I'm 
terribly tired.” 

“Mr. Gregory, I think she has had enough,” Doctor 
Adler’s voice came from the hallway. 

She heard Si’s murmured goodbye but did not acknowl- 
edge it. How true the doctor’s words had been. She had 
had more than enough and the clumsy, illogical explana- 
tion Si had tried to provide was ridiculous, even to a 
woman of her ignorance about guns and hunters. 


Her next visitor, following an hour or two of deep 
sleep proved to Myra that Si had been deliberately deceit- 
‘ful. The visitor was a grizzled old man, with piercing blue 
eyes and bushy eyebrows to match the thick gray hair 
bunched over his ears. He wore a gray suit, a white shirt 
with a string tie, and a pair of field boots. He was Sheriff 
Axelson, and after introducing himself, he closed the bed- 
room door firmly, implying that he felt the need for 
privacy. 

“Now, young lady,” he began with a quick smile. “You 
feel well enough to tell me what happened down there this 
afternoon?” 

“Oh yes, sheriff! Somebody tried to kill me, I’m sure.” 

“Hold up, now! First you tell me exactly everything 
that happened. After that, you maybe can tell me why 
anybody would want to kill a pretty girl like you. Now, 
from the beginning, starting back to when you and Mrs. 
Marsh left this house.” 

Slowly, trying to remember every detail, Myra began to 
talk, and she did well until she came to the place where 
she and Mary had discussed Dresden Farm, love, mar- 
Tiage, and finally, Mary’s impassioned plea for Myra to 
sell the ten acres back to Gregory Estate. She hesitated, 
suddenly aware that to voice her suspicions of Mary’s 
Motives meant she would also have to reveal her feeling 
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that Mary had deliberately led her into the gunman’s 
sights. Then she would have to accuse Mary of complicity 
with somebody, somebody she had called, “The stupid 
fool!” And to go that far meant she would have to go all 
the way back and tell this grim old man everything she 
had thought and experienced since the day she had ar- 
rived in Milford County. Facing the ordeal of revelation, 
Myra abruptly realized she could offer no proof of any- 
thing she suspected. So without meaning to deceive, she 
glossed over Mary’s words, and the indicative details. She 
concluded by telling of her blind flight down the road. 

“Hm-mm, That’s about it, huh?” Axelson prompted. 

“Yes. I think that’s everything,” Myra agreed. 

“J don’t think so, young lady. Lemme see if we can’t 
drag up a few things you’ve maybe forgot about. For 
instance, you said first off that somebody tried to kill you. 
N’mind the reason somebody might want to kill you, there 
has to be a reason for you to think that shooting this 
afternoon was aimed at you. As you tell it, you was down 
on your hands and knees when the shots were fired. One 
slug hit Mrs. Marsh high up. The other slug hit her in the © 
upper leg. On her, that’s a bit higher than you’d sure be 
on your hands and knees. Seems like anybody aiming at 
you would a fired considerable lower than they did. How 
about that?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sheriff,” she said, clinging to a 
tiny bit of subterfuge. “But I had been standing up, just a 
second or so before.” 

“How far away you figure the rifleman was, Miss Lin- 
den?” 

“T couldn’t really say, but not far, I’d guess.” 

“You're right. He was exactly forty-two feet from 
where Mrs, Marsh fell. We measured, and anyway, we 
found the shells where they'd ejected into the brush.” 

“I .. . 1 don’t know much about guns, I’m afraid.” 

“I’m sure you don’t. Mrs. Marsh was shot with a var- 
mint gun, a 22 rifle loaded with shorts. Light bullets to you. 
A person or two has suggested maybe a hunter mistook 
you women for a deer or some other bit of game. Hunters 
don’t shoot deer or anything else very big with a 22. 
Specially, aiming at something nigh onto six feet high. In 
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trying to say is that I’m reasonable sure he was shooting at 


Mrs. Marsh. 
“Oh dear!” Myra gasped, impressed by his confident 


air. 

‘That isn’t positive, of course. Maybe I’m missing 
something. Why would anyone want to kill you, Miss 
Linden? You got enemies, hereabouts? Frank Gregory 
filled me in some on you, but he was kind of vague about 
your personal life. You done somebody some damage they 
might want to kill you over?” 

It wasn’t an accusation but it wasn’t friendly, either. 

Myra blinked, uncertain of what to say. Even to herself, a 
recital of the strange things that had occurred hardly 
seemed indicative of a mortal enemy, and by his expressed 
opinion, she felt he would hardly change his mind because 
of unproved suspicions from her. But there was one thing 
that might alter his belief that Mary had been the proper 
target. 
“Sheriff, I can’t prove anything. of course. But there is 
one thing. Maybe two. Before I tell you, you have to 
promise not to make any accusations or say anything to 
anybody until you investigate thoroughly on your own. I 
must have your solemn word on that!” 

He furrowed his brows, stubbornly, she thought. “I 
only got one kind of word, Miss Linden, and I don’t give 
it on any kind of a deal involving attempted murder. But 
you ought to tell me everything you know, if it’s impor- 


t. 

“You do think, then, that it was attempted murder? It 

t remains to determine who the murderer was after.” 

“And who the murderer was,” he added. “You know 
that?” 


_ 
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Myra shook here head. 
“All right. You tell me why you're sure he was after 
ou.” 

yeWhen we got to Dresden Farm, there was no one 
around, We spent a few minutes talking, then decided to 
get a drink of water at the spring. Mary—Mrs. Marsh— 
was kind of helping me because of my sore knees.” She 
hesitated, thinking it odd that he didn’t ask why her knees 
were sore, then she went on: “We were right at the spring 
when the first shot was fired. But just a second before 
that, I stumbled and went half down. Mary let go of my 
arm and I went on down to my hands and knees, just as 
the second shot was fired. Both bullets struck Mary at 
precisely the place where my head had been, a split sec- 
ond late!” 

“So that makes you sure the rifleman was really aiming 
at your head?” the sheriff asked. 

“Yes but that isn’t all. How did the would-be murderer 
know we were going to go up to the spring?” 

“You tell me.” 

“J am ashamed to say this but it is true. Mrs. Marsh 
suggested we get a drink. She took me by the arm and led 
me straight to the spring. She was holding me firmly when 
I tripped, and the gun was fired!” 

Axelson’s eyes narrowed, fanning wrinkles out across 
his temples, “You just accused Mrs. Marsh of conspiracy ~ 
to murder you,” he said gently. 

“J just can’t help it!” Myra blurted. 

“All right, let’s look at that. Suppose now, the rifleman 
laying up in the brush, figuring to kill one of you. Then 
all of a sudden, you two come walking up the hill, 
straight, or nearly so, to where he’s hiding. So he just 
waits until you are by the spring to shoot. From the range 
and the way those bullets missed vital parts, I’d say the 
rifleman would welcome any advantage he could get! How 
does that go with your accusation of Mrs. Marsh?” 

Cornered by his logic, Myra swallowed hard. “There’s 
one more thing. Just before Mary passed out, she said, 
“The stupid fool!” just as if she had known who had fired 
the shots and why!” 

“You'd think,” the sheriff admitted. “On the oth 
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hand, I'd have said the same thing. Most anybody raised 
in the country knows what a 22 rifle sounds like going off. 
Same country-bred person knows no hunter going to shoot 
at a deer or a wolf or even a wood cat with a 22. She 
wasn’t hurt bad and maybe knew it so she just said the 
shooter was a fool without a second thought. See?” 

“Oh, I'm trying so hard to help and you just keep 
making excuses!” Myra cried. “All right, sheriff! And just 
what does Mary think happened? What kind of a story 
did she tell you?” 

“About the same as you’ve told,” he replied casually. 
“Well, seems like we got a little mystery here, but then, 
Jots of things look mysterious until you find out all the 
answers. You got anything else to tell me, Miss Linden? 
Seems like we haven't got around to finding out why you 
think somebody wanted to kill you. Why, would you 
say?” . 

Myra knew it was useless. If his seasoned logic could so 
easily refute what she had thought was sound evidence of 
conspiracy to murder, he would readily break down her 
accounts of harassment and intimidation. He was standing 
now, ready to take his leave. For a moment, she was 
tempted to ask him for help, tangible physical help to get 
away from Gregory Estate, but she felt even this simple 
request would be met by refusal on the basis of some 
additional logic he seemed so ready to produce. 

“My imagination,” I guess,” she said. “I’m a city girl, 
and perhaps misconstrue things I do not understand.” 

“I see, Mr. Gregory tells me you'll be here until the 
fifteenth. That’s fine. May want to talk to you again. 
Right sorry you had to come to my county and have all 
this trouble. Most of the time, things are mighty quiet 
around here. Well, Pll be going on now. See if my men 
have found anything up above your place.” 

“Good-bye, sheriff,” Myra said, a resignation to her fate 
in the quaver of her voice. 

“Good-bye now,” he said at the door. Then he looked 
back, and in a voice loud enough to be almost unnatural, 
he added, “Of course, something we hadn’t talked about, 

Miss Linden. The gunman spent two shots, one high, one 

_ Could have been he was trying to kill you both! 
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Seems to me you were mighty lucky falling that way. 
Good-bye.” 

Alone, she felt the house closing down on her, laugh- 
ing, jibing, crushing her in its indifferent walls. She 
wanted to cry, but fear seemed to have dehydrated her 
completely. 


Chapter Twelve 


ELLIE CAME AT NINE, bearing a tray of tea and toast and 
two poached eggs. She was sympathetic but incurious, and 
she gave a very brief assurance when Myra asked about 
Mary. 

“That one,” she mused, busying herself with straighten- 
ing the room. “Nothing ever hurts her much. She been 
a-bellering and carrying on for the last two hours, despite 
the fact that quack, Adler, shot her full of quiet medicine! 
Pears like Mr. Marsh is worse off than she is. He been 
a-whimpering and a-moaning the whole time.” 

' “Well, it really was a frightening experience.” 

“T suppose,” Ellie agreed. “You had your fill?” 

“Oh yes, thank you!” 

“You want to see visitors, or are you up to it?” 

“Oh.” Myra thought a moment. “Ellie, I think I'll get 
up! It’s only nine-thirty. I think it would do me good to 
get up and move around. I wasn’t hurt at all, you know. © 
Is everybody in the library?” 

- and out. You think you’re strong enough to get 
up?” 

“Of course! And I’m sick of this bed, believe me!” 

“Suit yourself, Miss Linden. I'll tell them you'll be 
along. You want I should help you get dressed?” 

“Oh no, thank you. I’m really quite all right!” 

After Ellie had departed with the tray, Myra stood in 
front of the mirror, trying to convince herself she was all 
right. Physically, she had survived, but her mind was 
limping, questing, darting from fact to fancy. Her decision. 
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to face the Gregorys had been pure impulse, based 
nothing intelligent. She was still certain the bullets 
had caught had been intended for her. And she was 
certain that they had ben fired by, or at the instiga 
of, someone in Gregory Estate. Everybody in the house 
had known she and Mary were going to hike to Dresden 
Farm. No one outside of the house could have remotely 
suspected that they were going to visit the farm. The 
concept of a random hunter, making a random mistake 
was impossible to contemplate, It had been a murder 
attempt without question. 

Dressed, she started for the library, a slight dizzyness 
wearing away after a few steps down the hallway. The 
single reason she could give herself for this venture was 
one of childish origin. She would face them all, and thusly 
the one who had pulled the trigger, as a matter of 
defiance. Perhaps now, seeing that she had survived every 
evil attack, they would give up their vindictive insanity. 
At the library door, she almost retreated because despite 
her enforced bravery, she did not believe her own hopes. 
She was inside the big book-shrouded room before she 
realized her appearance had silenced Si, standing in the 
center of his relatives. They sat tensely, and all of them 
seemed happy at her interuption. 

Jackson sprang forward to meet her, and as he turned 
at her side, his hand gripped her upper arm. A moment of 
terror came to Myra because the grip was precisely the 
one she remembered Mary had used to lead her in front 
of a killer’s gun. 

The din of questions and the task of answering took 
several minutes, during which Si, after a brief greeting, 
sulked at his older brother’s attentions to Myra. She 
sipped the brandy Frank Gregory brought to her and sat 
back, abruptly aware that she was no longer involved in 
the flow of conversation. The solitude gave her time to 
marvel at the group. They speculated, argued and showed 
indignance, as if they had no knowledge of what had 
really happened, For her benefit, Myra asked herself, or to 
obliquely present a solid front among themselves? There 
was talk of guns, rimfire, centerfire and repeaters. None of 
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it was understandable to Myra, nor, it appeared, to Sarah 
Gregory and Samuel Marsh. : 

She did learn that Sheriff Axelson had collected all the 
22 rifles, three, from Gregory Estate. 

“And I wish he’d taken your pistol, too,” Louise said to 
Si. “Just why you carry it so much, Silas, I shall never 
know!” 

“He didn’t take my pistol, Aunt Louise, because Sis 
was shot with a rifle. And I only carry it when I’m going 
out into the field. It may be a good thing I have it now. 
What do we use if Abe spots an owl trying to nest in the 
attic? Or if Ellie sees a rat sneaking around the barn? Or a 
burglar tries to cop your best crystal ball? You know, this 
whole story might have a different title if my big brother 
had had a pistol in his glove compartment and had had the 
guts to take off up into the woods after the rifleman!” 

“Once a soldier, always a soldier,” Frank sighed. “Tell 
me, Myra, you saw absolutely nothing of a rifleman this 
afternoon?” 


“Nothing! I heard two shots and there was Mary. I | 


guess I wasn’t very inquisitive after that. She looked so 
... 80 pitiful!” 

“Despicable thing,” Samuel muttered. “And I don’t 
have much confidence in that hick sheriff, either! I think 
we ought to send for a New York detective! A first class 
investigator!” 

“Why?” Si demanded. “Why don’t we turn it over to 
Aunt Louise? Auntie, maybe you could talk to your astral 
friends or look into your crystal ball. Maybe it will work 
better on bushwhackers than it does on some other 
things.” : 

The silence came as if a curtain had dropped. Louise 
stood up, glaring ‘at her nephew. Myra thought she had 
never seen a crueler snarl than the one lifting the corner of 
Si’s mouth. Suddenly, Louise pivoted and stalked out of 
the library, her chin high, her stride heavy. Si turned away 
and began to look at book titles. 

“That was extremely rude and ill-natured, Silas,” Frank 
said. “I can not permit you to speak that way to your 
aunt. Will you do me the honor, sir, to go directly and 
tender your sincere apologies?” 
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able lout should apologize to our guest, and to us, for his 
smart mouth!” 

Leisurely, Si turned and walked slowly toward the door 
to the central hall. He swept both his brother and his 
uncle with laughing eyes. “You dreamers,” he scoffed, 
then looking directly at Myra, he winked boldly. 

The painful silence descended again, and Myra sat 

at Si’s unbridled barbarianism. She was unaccount- 
ably ashamed for him. 


She was in her room, with the light on and the door 
locked before she discovered Si, sitting loosely in a chair 
by the window. Her first instinct was to unlock the door 
and leave, but his smile was disarming, not unlike one she 
would expect from a small boy who had just been caught 
stealing cookies. 

“Hi,” he offered lightly. “I thought you’d never get 
here.” 

“You have a nerve precisely on a par with your bad 
manners!” 

“Both characteristics are part of a survival kit I value 
highly, Myra. Sit down. We have some talking to do, I 
think.” 


“T don’t want to talk to you! I’m tired. I particularly 
don’t want to talk to you at ten-thirty at night. Will you 
go?” 

“Presently, What did you tell the sheriff today?” 

“That’s none of your business! If he wants you to 
know, he’ll tell you, Silas Gregory!” 

“Tt is my business, no matter what you think, Myra,” 
he said sobering as he straightened up in the chair and 
waved her to a seat on the bed. “It was my twin sister who 
was shot today, remember?” 

“J don’t think you care anything about her ... or 
anybody else! You’re insufferable! Your poor aunt was 
terribly hurt tonight.” 

“That’s the way she seemed to you. She wasn’t hurt. 
She was mad. I know exactly what she did after she left. 
She went to her room in the east wing, turned out the 
lights, lit her incense and went into deep spiritual contact 
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with her favorite spooks. My Aunt Louise is a nut, Myra, 
And I deliberately intended to make her angry.” 

Myra frowned, sensing something in his words that 
went deeper than they sounded. “I don’t think I under- 
stand,” she admitted. 

“Of course you don’t. And won’t, for awhile. Let’s get 
back to you and Axelson. I’ve heard Mary’s side of the 
story, now I'd like yours. I can already guess they'll be 
different stories.” 

“I don’t know why they should be! We were side by 
side through the whole terrible thing! I told the sheriff 
exactly what happened and every word was the truth.” 

“Please. Tell it to me, Myra,” he asked in a gentler tone 
than he had ever used before. 

It wasn’t easy, and she employed the same subterfuges 
to avoid accusing Mary of a part in the shooting, and she 
omitted any reference to Mary’s last, indicative words. 
About her own fright, she was very brief. “After Jackson 
came, I panicked and ran. All I wanted was to get as far 
away from Gregory Estate as I could get . . . forever!” 

“Aha. Now we hear the echoes of other trouble. Stand- 
ing there on the road, you ostensibly had just witnessed a 
hunting accident. You had no reason to believe it was a 
deliberate shooting, and in fact, I seriously doubt that you 
had taken time to completely analyze what had happened. 
You don’t strike me as a panic-prone woman, Myra. 
What really frightened you?” 

Myra turned away and sighed heavily, staring down at 
the bedspread pattern between her two supporting palms. 
The half twist of her body brought little pains from the 
sore spots. It seemed to her that every move, almost every 
breath she took, brought new pain, either mental or physi- 
cal. She looked back at Si, trying to detect some small, 
friendly light in his eyes. She desperately needed a friend, 
a confidant, and no matter what had happened, nor how 
he had acted, she clung to the brief memories of their first 
meeting. While she had disapproved of his brusque wit and 
careless manners, she had liked him and she had felt he 
liked her in return. 

Suddenly, she decided it didn’t matter any more. If he 
were not what she wanted him to be, then she was lost 
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anyway. They were alone in a deserted wing of a huge 

house. He could do anything he chose to do, including 

throttle her with his big hands. If he were a true friend, 

then he deserved to know about everything that had hap- 
to her, as well as what she thought about it all. 

“If I tell you . .. everything, will you listen, and believe 


_ me? Or will you just laugh and call me a nut, like you did 


your aunt?” 

“Depends upon how nutty your stories are. But I'll sure 
listen, Myra. And don’t hold back anything, because it 
may make a tremendous difference in the end.” 

“What end?” 

“The end. And there is one approaching, I assure you!” 

“You frighten me so much I can’t think,” she told him. 

“All right. Don’t think. Just talk. Begin!” 

She was powerless to defy him, even if she had wanted 
to, and she began to recite the list of things that had 
happened to her since coming to Gregory Estate. His face 
showed no expression, even when she told him about 
having been locked in the closet by Louise. Having start- 
ed, she couldn’t stop, so she went on to tell of her feelings 
about Mary, and the certainty that the rifleman had really 
been shooting at her head. After that, she was bound to 
tell Si how thoroughly Sheriff Axelson had crushed her 
suspicions with his casual logic. Exhausted, she sat silent 
for a moment, then added a final opinion. 

“T don’t understand any of it. All I want is to get away. 
I want my deed back. I want to drive away in my own 
car. I just want to be left alone. If I lose at the hearing, 
that’s one thing. But I don’t want to lose my life, and I’m 
very sure that if I stay here even one more day, someone 
will try to kill me again! Oh, Si, will you help me get 
away? All right, let the deed go! Even my Ford! They can 
have the property, everything they want! I just want to 
leave this terrible place and all t-the terrible p-people in it! 
Oh, please be my friend, Si! Help me get away. Tonight!” 

He got up and went to her suitcase and without asking 
her permission, opened it and took out the balled and 
wrapped pair of pajamas. He took one sniff, then threw 
the pajamas back. He stood, looking around the room, 
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eyes narrowed in speculation. Then he sat down again, 
chin in one palm while he studied her. He was apparently 
checking her story about the phosphorous cloud in her 
room. 

“You think Mary set you up this afternoon, then got 
caught in her own trap because of those sore knees, eh? 
And you think Uncle Frank deliberately opened the Cad 
door and shoved you out, too? That’s a little far out, you 
know. Makes you a first class nut, really!” 

“But the deed! Somebody in this house stole it!” 

“That’s possible.” 

“And my car! It is almost brand new! It never refused 
to start before, even in freezing weather! ’m sure someone 
did something to it, just to keep me here. I’m sure Louise 
knew...” 

He shrugged, as if anything his aunt did was inexplica- 
ble. Then he stood up and stretched his back, apparently 
weary from the long slump. Myra’s eyes widened. The 
gun was once more in his hip pocket. He had left the 
library, secured his deadly pet, then come to her room for 
talk. Why, she wondered, did he think the gun necessary 
if all he wanted to do was talk to her? Suddenly, she 
realized how foolish she had been in confiding in him. He 
now knew, and might well tell them all, that she was 
aware of the conspiracy. Her heart had trapped her into 
virtually demanding a showdown, and she had not one 
weapon with which to defend herself. 

“Oh Si, what am I going to do?” she wailed. 

“Do? Why, whatever you want to do, Myra. Now look. 
You've already said your car won’t start, and I'm sure 
none of the other cars were left with keys in them. That 
leaves Abe’s truck. But it’s late. You're tired and I am 
too, having spent the entire evening tramping the hills 
behind your place with the sheriff's men, Get a night's 
sleep. In the morning, I'll borrow the truck and take you 
into Grantville, if that’s what you want. The hotel is pretty 
miserable but it will do for five or six days. That sound 
right to you?” 

“I'd rather go tonight, no matter how late it is, Si!” 

“There’s that nutty streak again,” he said with a shake 
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of his head. “What the hell can happen to you tonight? 
Everybody has gone to bed by now, except us and maybe 
some of Aunt Louise’s spooks! Just go to bed. Lock your 
door, if you want to, but don’t worry. I'll check the whole 
house before I turn in. But nothing is going to happen to 
you tonight, believe me!” 

“How can you be so sure?” 

He grinned. “Remember me? I’m the guy who carries a 
gun. I’m also a light sleeper and I like to play soldier, so 
my uncle says. Now, if you were intent upon some evil 
scheme, wouldn’t you think twice before you went creep- 
ing around a dark house with a guy like me stalking 
the halls? Come on, Myra! Go to bed and relax!” 

He unlocked the door and opened it, looking back to 
her after checking the hall with a deceptively casual 
glance. “Good-night, nut.” 

“T hate you!” she blurted at him. 

When he was gone, she got up and locked the door. She 
was angry, secretly hopeful, then cognizant of the truth. 
Despite all the talk and his blasé reassurances, she was 
exactly where she had been for three days, alone in a 
room, in a deserted wing of a most frightening house, and 
the name and nature of her enemy was still unknown. The 
breath of death was still hot on the back of her neck. 


Chapter Thirteen 


MYRA TURNED out all the lights except the gentle globe in 
the lamp beside the bed, then stretched out with no inten- 
tion of sleeping. Over and over, she argued the questions 
she had not asked Si, and rebutted the answers he had not 
given. For the most part, he had acted as if phosphorus 
clouds and being locked into a remote closet were perfect- 
ly normal things. And somehow, she didn’t feel that his 
enforced animosity for his family explained his original 
presence at Dresden Farm. He had made no pertinent 
comment about the fact that her deed had been stolen, nor 
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had evinced any curiosity about her lifeless car. The long- 
er she thought about what had not been said, the angrier 
she became. She had told him everything, he had told her — 
nothing. 
She heard the soft knock at her door very clearly. A 
glance at her watch told her it was one-thirty. Then the 
knock came again while she debated the problem of an- 
swering, the doorknob turned. Not stealthily, but as if the 


visitor were hesitant. After a second or so, the knock was 


louder this time. 
“Yes? Who is it?” Myra called, her throat tight with 





“Samuel. Mr. Marsh, Miss Linden. May I talk to 

ou?” 

She almost laughed at her relief. Of all the Gregory 
family, this small unobtrusive man was the least prepos- 
sessing. More than usual, he had been very quiet during 
the evening, obviously in shock over what had happened 
to his large, overbearing wife. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Marsh,” she called, taking that — 
moment to straighten her hair and slip back into her 
shoes. She unlocked the door and opened it wide. Samuel — 
was in a dressing robe, his thin black hair brushed neatly, — 
his face a signboard of apology. 

“Oh!” he gasped, staring at her. 

“Please come in,” she offered. “I was just lying down, — 
not sleeping. So much has happened today I just couldn’t 
sleep. How is Mary?” 

He nodded. “Sleeping quietly under sedation. She’s so © 
strong and self-sufficient. The poor dear. It is about her 
that I’ve come at this unreasonable hour. Do you mind 
terribly, Miss Linden?” 

“Of course not! Sit down.” She felt sorry for him, not 
because anything unduly serious could happen to him but 
because he too must feel the current of animosity that 
flowed through the Gregorys. He hardly looked the type 
to join in the scheme of adversarianism; on the other 
hand, he hardly seemed the type to be married to Mary, 
either. Up to then, she had not even thought about Sam~ 
uel in her search for a friend she might depend upon. 
Logically, she could not imagine what he might be able to 
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that she believed he would be little or no help at all in a 
emergency. 

“May I smoke, Miss Linden? I’ve been so nervous all 

“Of course. I know what a shock Mary’s injury has 


He looked at Myra with some query. “No. That isn’t it 
at all! Well some, perhaps, but I am mostly worried about 
you, Miss Linden!” 

The tenseness came back, but Myra could detect no 
aggressiveness in his manner, and his eyes were consider- 


_ ably less than adoring. 


“| don’t think I understand, Mr. Marsh,” she said 


~ cautiously. 


He seemed embarrassed. “Perhaps I shouldn’t say this, 
but Mary is quite sure somebody was trying to kill you 
this afternoon. She confided in no one but me, of course, 
but after listening to her detailed account of just what 
occured, I had to believe she was right!” 

Startled, Myra hesitated before she spoke. “Oddly 
enough, Mr. Marsh, I came to the same conclusion, al- 
most at once!” 

“Haye you spoken to anybody about this, Miss Lin- 
den?” 

“Well, yes. Shouldn’t I have? After all, no one likes to 
be threatened by death, I’m sure! Yes, I told the sheriff, 
and I told Silas.” 

“Silas?” he breathed, fear in the single utterance. 

“Why not, Mr. Marsh?” 

“Oh my,” he murmured, “I'd hoped you hadn’t men- 


tioned it to anyone.” 
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“Again, why not? 
~ “Don’t you see? Mary suggested you both go to the 
spring. Mary said she was holding your arm, that if she’d 
have had a moment’s notice that you were going to fall, 
she’d have held you upright! And both of those bullets 


- woud have struck you. The police, who are not very 


= 


understanding, would have surely thought she had deliber- 

ately led you to the place of death!” 

’ Myra nodded at the similarity of her beliefs and 
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Mary’s. “But it didn’t happen, Mr. Marsh. Of course, ’m 
very sorry Mary was wounded, but if someone were trying 
to kill me, then the murder plot was foiled. And with all 
consideration to Mary, I’m sure she has withstood the 
mental and physical shock a hundred times better than I 
could have survived it! Oh, that’s selfish, isn’t it? I do hope — 
you understand, Mr. Marsh!” 

“I do, I certainly do,” he replied with a wry smile. 
Then the concern came back to his face. “Miss Linden, I 
hope, I even pray that you will leave Gregory Estate 
tomorrow! It is imperative that you leave this house at — 
once. I know. There is the question of your title to Dres- 
den Farm, and there is also the undeniable fact that a — 
Gregory caused the burning of your house, thereby mak- 
ing it only right and proper that the family extend their 
warmest hospitality to you. You should leave. I assure you 
that anything you stand to win will hardly be worth your 
life!” 

“My I-life?” Myra half whispered. 

He nodded emphatically. “Don’t you see? Whoever 
tried to kill you today will surely try again! If they suc- 
ceed, then the police will investigate all phases of your 
death. And inevitably, what you have told Silas and the — 
sheriff will be remembered, and Mary can’t help but be 
suspected of being an accomplice, even though she sus- 
tained the injury instead of you!” 

“So, I am not the only one who has selfish thoughts, am 
1?” Myra asked. “And who would they think Mary was 
an accomplice to, Mr. Marsh? In fact, why should anyone 
... anyone want to kill me?” ; 

“You don’t know?” he asked. 













“No, I don’t!” i 

A film came over his eyes, seeming to shield his — 
thoughts from her frantic searching. He turned away, . 
apparently weighing what he was going to say next. “Tm 
not sure I know either, Miss Linden. I am not really one 
of the family, you know. All I do know is that I love 
Mary very much, and your presence in this house is a 
great danger to her! Oh dear. It is such a horrible thing to 
be a man of so little courage and strength! I sit here and 
tell a most pleasant young woman that she is in danger of 
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sudden and violent death and I do not have the nerve to 
explain, nor to do anything positive about the danger! All 
I can do is to plead with you, for Mary’s sake and mine, 
to leave Gregory Estate and never, never return!” 


His own words made him nervous and he rose to leave. 
Myra, stunned and trembling with the fresh fear his hyster- 
jcal pronouncements had begun, could not get him to 
explain nor to elaborate on his voiced opinion. Finally, 
she decided that he didn’t really know anything very 
important; his concern was for an imagined condition that 
might place Mary in a very discredited light. He left, 
mumbling thanks, repeating his plea for her to go, and 
generally confirming her thought that he was barely a 
man. So great was her revulsion that she let him shamble 
off to the east wing without comforting him with the news 
that she fully intended to leave Gregory Estate. in the 
morning. This morning, she thought because it was nearly 
three a.m. when she locked her door and sat down to still 
her quavering knees. 

She sat quietly for some time before she realized that 
she was less afraid now that her probable doom had been 
partially spelled out than she had been when unexplained 
events tumbled onto her like tipped dominos. 

Death was hardly a word she could understand on a 
personal basis. She had never hurt anyone, nor affronted 
anyone, nor received any injury from a soul in the whole 
wide world—particularly, any member of the Gregory 
family. Yet some one, or perhaps all of them, seemed 
dedicated to her destruction. Ostensibly, they had wanted 
her little dream farm in the beginning. Now they had it, 
beyond any forseeable struggle she might put up. Why 
then, this dreadful and violent desire for her total elimina- 
tion? What would her death mean to anyone? Had it to do 
with her relatively small inheritance from the original Silas 
Gregory, or was it larger in import than a poor ten acres 
of worthless ground? 


® More confusing was the fact that the benefactor she had 


— 


not known had been dead for over twenty-five years. The 

Gregorys had gathered in respect to the will of Jackson 

Gregory, the elder, Three months had passed since the 
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reading of that will; had she been mentioned, or even 
referred to, some legal notice would have had to have 
been tendered her. 

Once more, her thought returned to the only possible 
solution. : 

Some stronger tie than a mere ten acres of rock and 
brush existed between her and the Gregorys. It was obvi- 
ously a tie that had just been revealed, or the bitter hatred § 
now harassing her would have bubbled venomously to the © 
surface before this. It also had to be a tie so serious it 
would generate a desire for her death, meaning it was 
some incontrovertible condition not dissolvable by negotia- 
tion, legal or personal. Being truly feminine, and aware of 
the imperious virility that seemed to exist in all the Grego- 
ry men, she could not evade the seeming certainty that her 
mother, Alcie Linden, nee Breckenridge, had somehow 
been critically involved with the Gregorys. 4 

It was a terrible thought, born in desperation and nur- 
tured with ignorance, and as the frustration grew in 
Myra’s mind, her fears hit bottom and rebounded as — 
anger. No one had a right to persecute her. No person, nor ~ 
any group of persons, were so heavenly born that they 
could claim the power of life or death or even domination ~ 
over her. If her mother had sinned, or transgressed, no 
source of justice in all the world would even whisper that 
Myra Linden must pay the penalty, and if she felt the 
shadow of mysterious doom, she yet had the right to ~ 
struggle for survival. ' 

And survival to Myra began with understanding, and — 
despite the fact that it was almost four in the morning, she 
decided to live not one more hour without demanding 
from Abe Taggart a full and complete explanation of his 
casual hints and intimations, three long days ago. 


Through the kitchen door, Myra stood on the back > 
porch, regaining her breath and her determination. Seem- 
ingly, it had taken her an hour to traverse the west win 
and find her way through the maze of rooms and hall- 
ways to this point. There had been lights, soft yellow eyes 
spotted in wall fixtures at unpredictable intervals, casting 
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just enough yellow glow to guide her steps but not enough 
to rid the high ceilings and occasional alcoves of dusky 
shadows. Now she stared out at the extra black shape of 
the night shrouded servants quarters. 

In itself, it was a house of some size, singled-storied 
and nondescript. At one time, it had probably housed 
cooks, maids, caretakers and sundry retainers required to 
maintain Gregory Estate. Now she was sure only Abe and 
Ellie lived there. Finding Abe might not be easy, but she 
was determined to try. Down the steps, her first stride on 
the narrow board walk made a sound like a muffled 
drum. It shocked Myra and she stepped off to the ground, 
being very careful of her footing. At that moment, a 
twisted ankle would mean total defeat. 

The porch stretched along the entire face of the house. 
The front door was very similar to many Myra had seen, 
and taking into account the spacing of the windows along 
the face of the house, she surmised that the door opened 
into a hallway and that the servants’ rooms or small 
apartments, would be almost hotel-like on either side of 
the hall. She tried the knob and it was locked. 

With all of her remaining resolution, she knocked 

firmly. 
It seemed to her the entire countryside resounded with 
the sound. Apprehensively, she glanced back at the main 
house, a huge, unnaturally long shape, with sharply 
peaked roofs, spiked by chimneys perforating the overcast 
sky, barely a bit grayer than the blackness of walls and 
toofs. She knocked again and called, “Abe Taggart?” 

She felt the vibration of someone walking, and a second 
Jater, a bolt was shot and the door opened, blinding her 
with the light from a hall fixture. Ellie Gleason, silhou- 
etted, was there in a voluminous old robe, her hair 
stringy, her head pushed forward in curiosity. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said. “What in tarnation—” 

“Oh, Miss Gleason! Is Mr. Taggart here? I must talk 
to him!” 

“Talk to Abe? At this hour? What on earth is wrong? 
There a fire or a burglar or something?” Ellie stepped out 
onto the porch, half closing the door behind her. “What 
do you want Abe for?” 
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“J just want to talk to him, Miss Gleason. It is impor- 
tant, very important. At least, to me! Is he here?” 

“How do I know where that old fool is? He comes and 
goes and what’s his business is his and what’s mine is 
mine. Now, why don’t you just go on back to the house 
and get some sleep? You want to talk to Abe, you see him 
in the morning. Good lands! Coming out here at this 
hour! With that big house and all them people demanding 
things, I have to get my sleep.” Then, in a kindlier tone, 
she added “You best go on back to the house, Miss 
Linden. This old house ain’t no place for you to be at 
all.” 

Rebuffed, Myra stood her ground. “Miss Gleason, I 
must talk to Mr, Taggart! Will you please awaken him 
and tell him I’m here? The hour and the place have 
nothing to do with the matter. Please, do as I ask!” 

“Now, there,” Ellie said soothingly. “Sure it ain’t some- 
thing I can help you with?” 

“No, it is not! I must speak with Mr. Taggart!” 

Ellie sighed. “Mrs. Marsh need something?” 

“No. I told you—” 

Ellie seemed to tense, as if to strike. “No, you see here, 
young lady,” she said in a new tone, “You're a guest in 
this here place! I’ve been a-mindin’ and a-carin’ for Gre- 
gorys since long before you was born! I know my duties, 
and they don’t include no running and rousin’ at this time 
of the night! You caused enough trouble hereabouts. 
Whyn’t you just let well enough alone and go back to your 
bed?” 

Myra wilted slightly. “Oh, Miss Gleason! I hadn’t 
meant to be trouble! But it is important, terribly impor- 
tant that I talk to Mr. Taggart. It can’t wait until morn- 
ing, honestly! I have to know something by morning, and 
only Mr. Taggart can tell me! It is almost a m-matter of 
1-life and death!” 

“You fixin’ to cry?” 

“No-no. It is just that it is so important to me—maybe to 
everybody! Please, will you tell Mr, Taggart I have to talk 
to him?” 

Ellie’s hand came up and became a gentle reassurance 
on Myra’s shoulder. “Pshaw, now. I hadn’t meant for you 
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to get upset none. Tell you what. You go along back to 
_ the house. I'll get Abe up and tell him you want to talk to 
him. See he’s kind of an old bear when he first 
roused. I'll wake him up and he can wash his face and get 
dressed and come see you in the house. Won’t but 
maybe five, six minutes. Give him time to get his head 
_  a-workin and his tongue between his teeth—after he gets 
__ them out of the water glass and into his head. That be all 
_ Tight, Miss Linden?” 

Myra didn’t want to concede this delay but she felt 
bound to give Ellie part of her way in concession for her 
melted attitude. 

“TI guess so, Miss Gleason. Five minutes won’t matter, I 
suppose. And I’m so grateful to you, and so sorry I had to 
awaken you at such an hour! But it is important, really!” 

“Something to do with you and Mrs. Marsh getting shot 
at, today?” Ellie asked with no demand in her voice. 

“Well, maybe, indirectly. But not really,” Myra hedged. 
“Tt is something personal,” she added, hoping Ellie would 
not pry further. 

“Humm. All right. You go along. I'll get Abe up and 
going right off,” she promised. She was back inside before 
Myra could again express her thanks, Once more in the 
darkness, she stood considering Ellie’s strange attitude. 

Not really strange, however. It was nearing five in the 
morning and she was quite aware of how hard Ellie 
worked to keep Gregory Estate in spotless condition, as 
well as serving over a half dozen not very thoughtful 
people. Slowly, she walked back toward the big house, 
trying to align her questions so they’d make sense to Abe 
Taggart. She was only guessing that he knew anything, 
and it was a further guess that he might be induced to tell 
when he knew. But if he knew anything, he knew more 
than he had told her, and certainly more than she knew. 
She stopped in the kitchen for a big glass of cold milk, 
and she sipped it, making her way back to her own 
bedroom, 


& 


* 
" He never came, and she had not the courage to go back 
_ out to the servants’ quarters to press her will with Ellie. 
— with the dawn, she fell asleep with the light on 
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and her clothes intact. She was awakened at seven-fifteen 
by a massive hullabaloo in the hallway. 

Abe Taggart had started for her room but had not 
made it, Sarah Gregory, who was an early riser, had found 
the old caretaker lying in the square hall just off the living 
room. His skull was crushed from a monumental blow on 
the back of his gray head. The news, brought by Jackson, 
stunned Myra so thoroughly she had to sit down to keep 
from toppling over in an hysterical faint. 


Chapter Fourteen 


ABer’s Bopy had lain within fifty feet of Myra’s door during 
the first hours of dawn, and Sheriff Axelson remarked this 
to her within three minutes of his arrival. Then he asked 
the assembled members of the household if anybody knew 
why the old man had been wandering about the house at 
such an hour. Myra, her mouth open to speak, discovered 
her left arm gripped by a restraining hand, and to her 
surprise, Ellie Gleason was standing there. Before she 
could regain her composure Ellie was speaking. 

“Ain't no livin’ human knows why poor Abe did any- 
thing,” she said. “He was a bad sleeper in his old age. 
He’d get up and dress and walk around the grounds, or 
maybe just sit outside and look at the sky. House ain’t 
never locked so he could have been inside for lots of 
reasons. He was a-gettin’ mighty feeble headed, was Abe. 
I know. We been working here together over thirty years. 
Plumb pity, is all I got to say. Who'd ever wanted to mash 
his poor old head?” 

“Somebody did,” Si snapped before Axelson could 
comment. — ‘ 

Sarah was weeping in Louise’s arms. Jackson stood, 
scowling at the floor, and Frank Gregory was sitting like a 
disgruntled Buddha. Samuel Marsh was absent and Myra 
guessed that he was probably with Mary, who like Si, 
would be terribly shocked by their old friend’s death. Not 
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and looked up at Ellie. 

“Ellie,” she murmured. 

“Now, you just keep calm, Miss Linden,” Ellie told 
her. “That Sheriff Axelson is going to find out all about it, 
don’t you worry! Anyway, this is kind of a family affair 
and you best not mix in.” 

“What did you say, Ellie?” demanded the sheriff. 

“T said that if Abe wanted to fall down and hit his head 
it wasn’t nothing that should concern Miss Linden.” 

“What else do you think happened?” Frank asked the 
sheriff. 

“Can’t say until my deputy gets through looking at 
things. I got to remark, however, there’s been an awful lot 
of peculiar accidents out this way lately. Miss Linden, 
here, falls out of an eight thousand dollar automobile with 
nearly foolproof door latches. House burns down from a 
stove that been cooking and heating for sixty years with- 
out spilling a spark on the floor. A crazy hunter we 
haven’t found hide nor hair of shoots Mrs. Marsh from 
damned near spit range. Now, we got old Abe Taggart, 
the surest-footed trail man in these parts, laying dead out 
there in the wagon with his head smashed from a fall 
against something that sure as hell ain’t in that hall where 
he was found!” 

“The settee,” Jackson said. “It is very heavy and is 
made of solid walnut.” 

“With square corners,” Axelson remarked. “Hole in 
Abe’s skull was round-like and the skin wasn’t broken.” 

“Oh, poor Abe,” Sarah wailed. “He looked so limp, so 
pitiful!” 

Myra met Si’s eyes, troubled eyes with deep pits of fury 
just behind the glassiness. She wondered if he too, felt the 
aura of false concern, and sensed the fact that while all 
were saddened and puzzled, they seemed to be defensive, 
as if they knew Abe had been murdered and were afraid 
to speak the word. 

“Who saw him alive, last?” Axelson asked suddenly. 
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“Start with you, Ellie, seeing you both live in the same 


Ellie didn’t hesitate. “About eleven, last night, I was 
just fixing to take my tired old body to bed. I heard him 
come in, and opened my door. He said for me to go to 
bed. He said the pump in the old wellhouse was acting up 
and he was going to fix it or the big house would be out of 
water come morning. I went to bed. I heard him go out 
after he’d changed into boots.” 

“How do you know he had changed into boots, Ellie?” 
the sheriff asked. 

Ellie seemed to wax indignant. “You think I don’t 
know the sound of feet, especially his, after thirty years? 
In that shaky old house, I can most tell the kind of socks 
he’s wearing around that rat’s nest of a room he lived... 
he used to live in!” 

“He didn’t have boots on when we found him, Ellie,” 
Si said. 

“Like I told you. He could have come in and gone ten 
times after that! The sheriff just asked me when was the 
last time I saw Abe. I just told him that.” 

It went on and on, and Myra began to doubt her own 
sanity. Once or twice, Axelson conferred with his deputy 
who was apparently fine-combing the hall where Abe had 
been found. As a whole, the Gregorys were not positive 
about when they had seen Abe last, so used were they to 
seeing the old caretaker puttering about the estate. It was 
not their unsure memory that shocked her, it was the 
manner of their speaking, as if they wanted to admit no 
knowledge whatever of Abe’s whereabouts. In the end, it 
was decided that Ellie had last seen Abe at about eleven 
the previous night. 

Myra was driven by an almost undeniable urge to 
report her early morning excursion in search of Abe. She 
did not understand Ellie’s apparent wish that she keep her 
mouth shut until it occurred to her that Ellie might well be 
telling the truth. Perhaps she had not seen Abe after 
eleven. Perhaps she had gone to his room to awaken him 
as Myra had requested, found him gone and had returned 
to her bed, unwilling to go further with a request she had 
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resisted in the first place. If this were so, then the weight 
of a second guilt rested on Myra’s shoulders. 

She had passed through the hall, walking right over the 
place where Abe had been found, at about five in the 
morning. There had been no time of death established; the 
secret lay in her hands. Again, she debated speaking up, 
and so intense was her concern that Axelson had to ask his 
question twice. 

“What did you ask, sheriff?” she queried. 

“What time last night did you get that glass of milk 
from the kitchen, Miss Linden?” 

“M-milk?” Myra stammered in surprise. 

“Milk,” Axelson repeated. “My deputy says you must 
have had a glass of milk in your room last night. The glass 
is still there.” 

“T brought it to her before I left the house. About ten, I 
guess,” Ellie spoke up. “That about right, Miss Linden?” 

And Myra agreed, not because she was afraid, or 
because she wanted to lie, but because Ellie had managed 


. to turn a relatively harmless set of facts into a boldfaced 


conspiracy by introducing the lie. It seemed to Myra that 
Abe Taggart’s violent death now had something to do with 
her own situation. If she contradicted Ellie, Sheriff Axel- 
son would descend upon her with all of his official wrath: 
Stunned by the unfathomable morass into which she had 
plunged, Myra sat quietly, surviving the next hour of 
questions in painful remorse. She found herself feeling 
very much as the Gregorys looked, relieved and unnerved 
when Axelson and his two deputies left with Abe Tag- 
gart’s body in the county stationwagon. 

Any thought of following up Si’s promise to take her to 
town was destroyed by the sheriff's edict that none of 
them should leave the premises until he had time to look 
over the collected evidence and set a date for a coroner’s 


After Ellie prepared lunch, which no one really sa- 
vored, Si broke his spell of deep sorrow long enough to 
ask Myra if she would care to visit Mary. 

“Yes, I would, Si,” she replied. “Is she better this 
morning?” 
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“Yes. Doc Adler will be by this afternoon, so if you 
want to see Mary, we'd better go now. The way the big 
moose has been acting, Adler is bound to give her another 
sedative. Anyway, I have to be doing something or I'll go 
nuts! Poor Abe. I don’t think he ever harmed anybody in 
his entire life! Murdered in cold blood. For what?” 

“I’m so sorry, Si,” Myra said with genuine sympathy. 
“J know how much he meant to you. It is a terrible, 
terrible thing! Who on earth could have wanted him 
dead?” 

“T don’t know now,” Si replied. “But I will sure as hell 
find out! And when I do...” 

They ceased talking on his grim threat, He led her 
through a hallway to the east wing. For appearances, it 
seemed to be a reverse duplicate of the west wing, except 
for a broad set of stairs that ascended to the second floor. 
The main difference Myra noticed was the physical air of 
the place, a warmth and a mild odor from being lived in. 
On the second floor, Si went directly to a closed door. His 
knock was not gentle, nor regular, revealing the condition 
of his nerves and temper. Samuel Marsh opened the door. 

“Oh! . . . Miss Linden... Si... . do come in. We were 
wondering if everybody had forgotten us up here. Ellie 
brought lunch. She says the investigation of poor Abe’s 
death is over.” 

“Not over, Sam,” Si corrected his brother-in-law. “Just 
moved to the coroner’s office in Grantville. Hi, Sis,” he 
said, entering the second room of the small suite. 

“They find out who killed Abe?” she demanded imme- 
diately. “Oh, Myra! I’m so glad you came. Pull up a chair 
and visit.” 

Whatever she had anticipated, the warm welcome was 
encouraging. They spent a minute or two exchanging 
words about Mary’s wounds and Myra’s shock while the 
two men stood quietly. Myra thought the role of invalid 
did something for Mary. The big woman looked softer 
and somewhat less domineering in a bed jacket and the 
pallor of illness. Her hair was brushed free and the covers 
made a proper frame for her. She struggled to a sitting 
position and made her husband rearrange the several 
pillows so she could lean back in comfort. 
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“What did the sheriff find out, Si?” she asked. 

“What we already knew. Abe was murdered by some- 
body who hit him on the head with a heavy object. That’s 
all.” Following that, he recited the highpoints of Axelson’s 
questions and Myra was surprised at Si’s ability to recall 
most of the details of the morning. Then she discovered 
that all during Si’s recitation, Samuel was staring at her, 
waiting probably, for Si to remark her revelation of his 
visit to her room. When nothing was said, Samuel seemed 
considerably relieved. 

Si and Mary exchanged some personal laments about 
Abe’s death, then they all went silent, contemplating the 
horrible murder of a man everyone seemed fond of. Sud- 
denly, Si stood up and went to the window overlooking 
the rear of the estate. 

“Funny thing, however,” he said without turning. 
“There were several things that weren’t mentioned this 
_ morning.” 

“Oh? Like what?” Mary asked. 

“Well, apparently, Ellie saw Abe last, before he was 
killed. But the time of death was not established, On the 
other hand, I happen to know that you, Sammy, went 
through that hallway at one-thirty and came back through 
it about thirty minutes later. That makes—” 

“How do you know that?” Samuel gasped, flicking 
Myra with accusing eyes. 

“Well, because I was following you, that trip. And I 
might add that you didn’t mention Sammy’s trip to your 
room, either, Myra! I did not listen at your door, if that’s 
worrying you, but one of you should have mentioned it so 
Axelson could establish that Abe was not dead at two this 
morning!” 

“What’s with you, dunderhead?” Mary snapped at her 
husband. 

“Nothing, nothing, Mary, I promise you! It was just 
that I couldn’t sleep, worrying about what had happened 
to you. I just had to go down and talk to Miss Linden! 
There was just a chance that she had remembered some- 
thing after thinking about it for a few hours. I swear all 
we did was talk and I didn’t stay more than a few min- 
utes, did I, Miss Linden?” 
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“No. That’s why I forgot to mention it,” Myra fibbed. 
“Tt didn’t seem important, really.” 

“You see, Mary?” Samuel pleaded. 

Mary grinned derisively at her husband and he relaxed. 
Myra was more interested in Si, facing them now. 

“Sam, I’m interested in one more thing,” he said grimly. 
“You think now, and don’t try to make up a story. You 
were in Myra’s room thirty minutes. Was she in bed?” 

“N-no. She was lying down but she was fully dressed.” 

“Where did you sit?” 

“In the chair by the night stand.” 

“That right, Myra?” 

“Why, yes, but I don’t see that it is any of your 
business!” 

“Wait until I ask the next question,” he said in ominous 
tones. “Sammy ... think good. Close your eyes and re- 
build that room in your mind. Got it?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Sammy, was there a glass of milk, or even an empty 
glass on the night stand? Think now!” 

Myra’s blood went cold and she shuddered with fright. 
Samuel opened his eyes, obviously puzzled. Mary leaned 
forward, her gaze going among them in quick flicks of 
bewilderment. 

“A glass of m-milk?” Samuel stammered. “Why no, I 
don’t remember a glass, either empty or full! Was there 
one there, Myra?” 

Si looked at her. “Go ahead, Myra, tell hirh if there 
was!” 

She wasn’t up to repeating Ellie’s lie nor was she 
prepared to confess. Her single retreat was to press her 
palms to her face and sit, trembling with anguish and 
self-recriminations. ~ 

“There was no glass of milk, was there, Myra?” Si 
asked. 

“No,” she breathed. “I got it for myself ... about five 
o'clock in the morning! I had been outside, walking 
around. When I came in, I was thirsty for something more 
than water. So I poured myself a glass of milk and took it 
to my room! And I swear, I did not see Mr. Taggart in 
the hall because he wasn’t there!” 
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Si reached out and patted her shoulder. “I know that, 
Myra,” he said quietly. “I wasn’t really interested in the 
glass of milk. I was interested in why Ellie lied. Was she 
protecting you, or herself? Come to think of it, you also 
lied, Myra, or at least, supported the lie by not contradict- 
ing it! Now why would you and Ellie, and maybe Sam- 
my, here, be so damned touchy about anyone knowing 
how much traffic there was in this house last night, just 
before Abe was murdered? And that opens up another 
dark alley! You couldn’t sleep last night. You were still 
dressed at two. At five, you were outside in the pitch 
darkness, walking around, despite the fact that an un- 
known party had taken two shots at you that afternoon. 
Myra, you don’t make sense, and if Axelson ever finds out 
what has just been revealed, you'll be in very bad trouble! 
And you, Sammy, will occupy the cell across the corridor, 
and Ellie will be down a cell or two! Don’t any of you 
realize that there has been a murder committed?” 

Bullied by his implications, Myra stared up at him. 
Then the cold came back to her veins and she grasped at a 
small straw. 

“No matter what you think, Silas Gregory, I did not 
have anything to do with Mr. Taggart’s death! I don’t 
think Mr. Marsh did either! I don’t know why Ellie lied, 
and expected me to stand by her. But there is one thing I 
do know! Part of the traffic you mention was caused by 
you, Si! You admit following Samuel to my room and 
back again. You admitted that you knew Mr. Taggart was 
not in the hall when I took the milk back to my room, 
Apparently, you were up and about all night long! Yet I 
don’t remember you volunteering any such information to 
Sheriff Axelson. What are you hiding, Si?” 

“Touché, Si boy,” Mary said emphatically. “Fess up, 
brother!” 

Stubbornness clouded Si’s face. “Perhaps you have a 
point, perhaps you don’t,” he said to Myra. “But whatever 
I'm hiding will keep , . . until I find out who killed Abe!” ~ 

“Tt is illegal to withhold information or evidence of a 
crime,” Samuel protested. “I don’t think you even care 
who shot your sister!” 

“Shut up, Sam,” Mary growled, studying her frowning 
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gag until Si has a chance to do some more snooping!” 

Myra took heart, then remembered one more thing. “I 
think you are in this thing, just like the rest of us,” she 
said to Mary. 

“Oh, you do, do you?” Mary half challenged her. “In 
what way?” 

Si looked at his sister, then at Myra who was sorry she 
had spoken. “I have a hunch, Sis,” he said slowly, “that 
she’d like to know to whom you were referring when you 
called the mysterious rifleman a ‘stupid fool’! Am I right, 
Myra?” 

Myra nodded. Mary’s jaw dropped and her husband 
cringed. Of them all, only Si was composed now. He held | 
out his hand and Myra stood up, glancing apprehensively 
at the Marshes. She wanted to speak, to say something 
comforting, or at least, something reassuring. It was Si 
who spoke, his barbaric wit bare and brutal. 1 

“Meeting of the People Who Live in Glass Houses 
Club, now adjourned. Come on, Myra Linden, there are 
things to do!” 


oh : 
don’t know how I got into this but I'll go along with the 











Chapter Fifteen 


AT THE HEAD of the stairs, Myra stopped and Si went on 
two steps before he turned and looked up at her. 
“What am I going to do, Si?” she asked plaintively. 
“What do you mean?” 
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t!” 

“How do you know that?” he asked quickly. 

In low, even tones, she told him of her visit to the 
servants’ house, and of her discussion with Ellie. While 

_ she talked, he stood frowning, his eyes on the wall four 
feet away as if he could peer through it. 

“Who knew about your desire to talk to Abe? Did you 
tell Sam you were going to talk to Abe?” 

“No. As far as I know, only Ellie knew. Of course I 
knew, but no one else, Unless you saw everything too!” 

“TI saw nothing of you nor of Abe. I was checking... 
something else. I said I knew Abe wasn’t in the hall when 
you went back to your room. I didn’t really know it 
except that I knew you hadn’t seen him or you would 
have aroused the house. But don’t be too sure that only 
you and Ellie knew that you wanted to see Abe, or that he 
had left his rooms to go see you. There are six extensions 
to the house telephone. There is one just outside Ellie’s 
door, There is one in the kitchen, one in Uncle Frank’s 
room, which used to be my father’s room, one in the 
library, and one in each of the three upstairs halls. Privacy 
is assured by pressing the button for the phone you want 
to reach which cuts it off from any of the others. Ellie 
could have called a number of people!” 

“Why would she want to do a thing like that?” Myra 
asked. 

He shook his head as if equally puzzled, then held his 
hand out to urge her downstairs. She followed him, her 
mind alert with new possibilities. Five minutes ago, it had 
seemed to her that Si had almost hinted that Mary’s 
‘stupid fool’ had been her less than brilliant husband. 
Now, he had intimated that Ellie might have alerted some- 
one in the house to Abe’s impending presence. If she had 
done that, then the lies she had suggested to Axelson, with 
Myra’s conspiratoral help, might have been in somebody 
else’s interest. It was terribly confusing, but Myra was 

beginning to sense the enormity of the secrets abounding 
in Gregory Estate—which solved her own enigmas not at 


“Why didn’t you ask Mary whom she meant?” Myra 
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asked when they were strolling back toward the center of 
the house. 

“Because it would have forced her to answer, either 
with the truth or with a lie. There is also a big chance that 
what she thinks is the truth is really a big fat lie! I'm sure 
she didn’t really see who fired those shots. I couldn’t find a 
line of sight between where the shells were found and — 
where she fell. On top of that, if you get hit with a bullet, 
let alone two, the systematic shock often blurs vision, and 
sometimes creates false mental images from mnemonic ex- 
pectancies. The truth may well be that Mary expected 
something to happen to you, Myra. When she realized she 
had been shot, she assumed that to be the happening, and 
she called someone a stupid fool, not because they had 
missed, nor because they had chosen a crazy way to kill 
you, but because they had tried to kill you at all!” 

“Then you do believe it was me who was supposed to — 
get killed?” 

“Of course,” he said matter-of-factly. “And the killer — 
had to be someone who knew you and Mary were going to 
Dresden Farm. In other words, one of the Gregorys wants 
you very dead, Myra. Had you thought anything else?” 

“Oh Si!” Myra gasped. “But why? Why? I’ve never 
hurt anyone, never! And to my memory, I never saw @ 
Gregory before I met you!” 

“That’s the rub, I admit. Your memory—and mine— 
doesn’t go back far enough. And if you are right and Abe 
was killed on his way to talk to you, then he may have — 
lost his life five minutes before he exposed his memory to — 
you! Which I guarantee was a very big mistake on the 
part of whomever crushed his skull!” 

“It ... it had to be somebody who is crazy!” Myra 
exclaimed. 

“I ike an idiot, or like a fox? Take your choice because 
there is one of every kind in this house! Well, I’ve some 
things to do. I’ll see you later. Take care of yourself. 
Don’t turn sharp corners without peeking first and stay 
out of dark shadows.” 

As he walked away, she had to cling tightly to her 
sanity to keep from screaming at him. At the very mo- 
ment when they seemed to be arriving at some level of 
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understanding, he had turned on his savage humor and 
left her quivering with fright. She was very sure she hated 
him fiercely. How much she trusted him was still a waver- 
ing decision she had not made. In light of everything that 
had happened, it seemed utter folly to trust anyone at any 
time. Myra was not even sure she could trust her own 
senses any more. She was very close to total breakdown. 

Doctor Adler came at three and Myra managed to have 
a minute alone with him when he came down from Mary’s 
room. He sympathized with her claim of nervousness at 
once, having already heard in Grantville of Abe Taggart’s 
mysterious death, and having witnessed her shock follow- 
ing yesterday’ s shooting. He gave her a small packet of 

and some advice about plenty of rest. 

Later, poised with a glass of water in one hand and a 
round flat pill in the other, she was afraid to take the 
tranquilizer. It might dull her wits, she thought, and make 
her insensitive to danger. It might provide that one bit of 

ess that would permit her unknown adversary to 
accomplish his evil end, It also might give her a few hours 
of respite from raw nerves and racing heart. The last 
thought was so delightful that she took two of the tran- 
quilizers and gulped the water with a false gusto. 


Harold Robie appeared. before dinner that evening, 
bringing with him a full report of Sheriff Axelson’s latest 
conclusions about Abe’s death. It amounted to very little; 
there would be no coroner’s inquest until certain lab tests 
were returned from the police laboratories in Albany. All 
seemed pleased by this promised respite, but Myra, 
calmed and thoughtful, couldn’t quite reconcile Robie’s 
almost blasé attitude with the danger his clients, or at 
least one of them, faced when and if Sheriff Axelson 
uncovered Abe’s killer. Naturally, her next thought was 
that Robie wasn’t worried because he did not expect any 
of the Gregorys to be accused of murder. And the third 
thought was that if he didn’t expect a Gregory to be 
accused, then he expected an outsider to be blamed, and 
the only outsider in the house of death was Myra Linden. 

__ By stretching a point, Samuel Marsh was a relative 
__ outsider. As was Sarah Gregory, Frank’s wife. Or even 
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Ellie Gleason, if one wanted to be completely honest. But 
the most obvious outsider was Myra. Moreover, her 
smoothly functioning mind insisted, she had come to Gre- 
gory Estate as an adversary in the matter of Dresden 
Farm. A clever prosecutor, traditionally aligned to the 
interests of the largest landholders in Milford County, 
might well convince a jury that in her desperation, Myra — 
had contrived some plan that called for drastic action. No — 
matter what was wrong with her Ford, a smart talker — 
might show that she had somehow managed to provide — 
herself an excuse to remain at Gregory Estate. He might — 
also build an argument which would show her as having 
attempted to place Frank Gregory in a compromising 
position in respect to the untoward accident with the Cadil- — 
lac door. Silas Gregory was a major heir. Who knew, her — 
phantom prosecutor stated, that a plan to burn him alive © 
had not misfired and burned the old house before its 
scheduled time? And this matter of a mysterious rifleman, 
ladies and gentlemen of the jury. Could he not have been — 
hired by the defendant to rid herself of the second major — 
heir, Mrs. Samuel Marsh? And now we come to the © 
matter of a poor defenseless old man who had been a | 
faithful family servant for many years, so many years. As — 
fate would have it, he alone could recall the devious — 
secrets which would reveal the defendant’s false claims to — 
a piece of property to which she is unable to provide a 
legal title. There has been testimony that she requested — 
him to appear in her room. There is testimony that at five — 
o’clock in the morning, she contrived to entice Abe Tag-— 
gart to his death. Had he reached her room, revealed his 
secrets and thusly condemned himself to death, or was he — 
struck down before he had an opportunity to suspect he — 
was in danger? The State submits that there was only one ~ 
evil and disruptive person at Gregory Estate and that : 
person was the defendant, Miss Myra Linden! 

“My gosh!” Myra said aloud. 

“Something wrong, Miss Linden?” Frank Gregory 
asked across the dinner table. 

Myra shook her head to dispel the hallucinatory night- 
mare. “No. My mind wandered for a moment and I was 
just wondering about something.” 
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“About what, Myra?” Jackson asked, intimacy in his 
tones. 

“How calm we all are,” she replied. “One among us is, 
of course, a murderer!” 


She almost felt pleased at having broken up the dinner. 
It was her first real experience at being rude and she 
forgave herself because the Gregorys’ air of complacency 
had seemed almost inhuman. There came a point where 
culture and self-possession should end, she thought, and 
with Abe, a long-time family retainer and a friend to all 
the Gregorys, lying dead in the country morgue, that point 
had been reached. She had also been surprised by Ellie’s 
composure. Of them all, she had probably been closest to 
the old caretaker. yet she had served the usual meal with 
no expression of sadness nor disturbance. 

No one mentioned coffee in the library. Frank and his 
wife remained at the table, talking in subdued tones to 
Louise. Samuel went off to join his wife, and Myra found 
herself loosely sandwiched between Jackson and Si. 

“Why don’t we have our coffee on the front veranda?” 
Jackson suggested. “It is a lovely night and the fresh air 
would do us all good. Silas, why don’t you ask Ellie for a 
tray and I’ll escort Myra to the veranda. Unless you don’t 
care to join us,” he added. 

“I care,” Si said. “I'll be only a minute so if he starts 
anything, Myra; I'll be along in time to save you from a 
fate worse than death.” 

Myra laughed abruptly, far more enthusiastically than 
Si’s bad joke should have warranted. Frowning, Jackson 
took her arm and led her to the front door, By the time 
they were out on the veranda, Myra was sobered, and the 
fresh darkness was kind to her tight lungs. 

“There,” Jackson said, swinging a porch lounge around 
so she could face the driveway. “You feeling all right, 
Myra?” 

“Im not sure,” she replied. “But it isn’t what you think. 
Two martinis before dinner doesn’t do this to me. I sup- 


pose it was the pills Doctor Adler gave me.” 
seer Pills?” 


ve 


She inhaled deeply, trying to settle the fluctuations of 
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her emotions. One moment, she wanted to make harsh 
unkind remarks, the next she felt a strong inclination to 


laugh. 

“TI asked him for something to settle my nerves,” she 
explained. 

“And he forgot to tell you not to take alcohol with 
them, I imagine. I think the Village hippies would say 
that you are probably on a short trip,” he laughed. 

“I was very rude, wasn’t I? I mean, everyone is aware 
of the unfortunate situation and I shouldn’t have said 
what I did. I’m sorry. But the fact is, my nerves have been 
outraged for the last three or four days. I had just about 
come to the end of my control. I guess the tranquilizers 
worked, I can remember all the terrible things that have 
happened, but somehow, they don’t seem quite so horrify- 
ing!” She sat for a moment, then the nearly schizophrenic 
urge came again. “Whom do you think killed Mr. Tag- 
gart, Jackson?” 

It startled him, and he leaned forward, mouth partially 
agape. Myra was instantly sorry she had asked the bold 
question, particularly since she had twenty minutes ago 
patently accused some member of the Gregory family of 
being a murderer. Her embarrassment and his consterna- 
tion were broken by the appearance of Si, bearing an 
enameled tray laden with their coffee. He looked from 
Myra to his brother, then set the tray on the table amid 
the several porch chairs. 

“You two just see a ghost?” he asked. 

“That is an uncalled-for witticism, brother,” Jackson 
said. 

And again, Myra could not stop her lips. “I just asked 
Jackson whom he thought killed Mr. Taggart.” 

“That’s a good question,” Si said. “All right, Jackson. 
You're the repository for all the Gregory brains. Who did 
kill Abe?” 

“Why, I have no idea!” 

“Oh? Since when did anything happen that you didn’t 
have an idea about? All right. I'll excuse one mental 
failure on your part. Let’s try again. Whom do you think 
it was who shot our sister, yesterday? I’ve often thought 
her weasel of a husband had the right to shoot her, but I 
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check him off because he hasn’t the legs to hike from here 
to Dresden Farm and he wouldn’t know one end of a .22 
rifle from the other! What’s your guess, Jackson?” 

Jackson shook his head. “I haven’t any idea, Silas. But 
you evidently have, from the way you are pushing your 
bad taste forward. Now, if you have anything sensible to 
say, we'll listen, I think.” 

“Sensible is not conclusive, brother. If I had a sound 
theory, the suspect would be in Axelson’s jail by now! I 
was just trying to pick your brains, really. Forgive us, 
Myra. Jackson and I have been at it this way for twenty 
years. We'll talk about something else.” 

“No,” Myra spoke, once more gripped by the inexplica- 
ble desire to fight back. “May I make a suggestion?” 

“Of course,” Jackson replied through a surprised frown. 

“J haven’t any idea who might have murdered Mr. 
Taggart. But it seems to me a list of those people who had 
access to a .22 rifle and possessed the knowledge of how 
to shoot might explain a little about who shot Mary.” 

Si laughed. “Now there’s a brain wave! Well, let’s see, 
Abe had a .22 repeater, but it was kept in the kitchen so 
Ellie could take pot shots at the rats when they ventured 
out of the barn. Both of them never missed, to my memo- 
ry. On the other hand, neither of them would think of 
loading with .22 shorts. Then there was the .22 in dad’s 

in the room where Uncle Frank sleeps now. And 
Uncle Frank is an ex-country boy and shoots well. The 
other repeater was Jackson’s here, and he used to be good 
with it. There’s the three .22 rifles, Myra. Now, as to who 
could shoot, the list gets very long. Outside of Aunt Sarah, 
I'd say all the Gregorys could handle a rifle. And as for 
fingerprints on the rifle, Axelson will probably find a lot 
of prints an all three rifles, and they'll all belong to 
Gregorys, who had a right to handle the guns! As did Ellie 
and Abe, for that matter. Try again, Myra.” 
_ “Tm sorry,” Myra murmured, suddenly returned to her 
“Don’t be,” Si said, leaning forward to replenish his 
coffee cup. “There is another list which might be more 


_ ipteresting. It would include those who knew where there 
_ Was an empty rifle, but who didn’t know .22 shorts from 
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.22 longs, and who could not shoot very well. As two of 
the rifles Axelson took were unloaded and there were 
several boxes of both loads on the premises, his lab men 
are going to be able to determine which gun was used, and 
which box of shells. There will also be fingerprints, sever- 
al sets, perhaps. But the list is going to be 
considerably after his crew is through working. Don’t you 
agree, brother?” 

Jackson opened his mouth to reply but the words didn’t 
come. Instead, he nodded, jerkily. 

“T think I’m getting chilly,” Myra murmured. 

“Yes,” Si agreed. “It did get cold rather quickly, didn’t 
it?” 


- Chapter Sixteen 


Arter BREAKFAST the following morning, Si took Myra’s 
arm and steered her toward the library. It was an arbitrary 
action and she sensed he had something on his mind. A 
night of sound sleep had returned her senses to normal, 
and she was again apprehensive. She stopped in the door- 
way but he beckoned her in. 

“Close the door, Myra,” he told her. 

“What is this all about, Si?” she asked, with no move 
to comply to his request. 

He sighed heavily at her hesitancy and stepped around 
to close it himself. He also turned the catch bolt under the 
knob, “It’s about time we did some talking, Myra. And 
this library is the place to start. Before you sit down, come 
over here and let me show you something.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t. But come anyway.” He led her to 
a far corner of the room where a glass case filled with 
books sets stood. She watched in wondering as he found a 
key hanging on an invisible nail just around the back edge 
of the case and unlocked the third shelf, swinging up the 
glass door that covered a long line of books bound in red 
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morocco, They bore no title except for dates at three year 
— The earliest date was 1898 and the last was 
1937. 

“To save your brain for better things, I'll tell you that 
these fourteen volumes represent forty years of my grand- 
father’s life. Each volume contains his meticulous account 
of the three years following the shown date. I would have 
to say that Granddad Silas made one concession to logic in 
his life and keeping a diary was it! It can’t strictly qualify 
as a diary because he left out a million details of his 
personal shortcomings, but it is a chronicle of one man’s 

through the last half of his life. He started it 
when he received his commission at the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War, probably as something to while 
away some long, lonely hours, and maybe, to record what 
he thought was going to be the high point of his life. At 
any rate, when the war ended, he had developed the habit 
of putting down his daily activities, and he never stopped. 
Do you understand me, Myra? He never stopped!” 

It took a moment of remembering and thinking for 
Myra to understand his emphasis. “Oh! But your grandfa- 
ther didn’t die until 1941, did he?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then there should be one dated 1940! It should cover 
the last two years of his life.” 

“Go on.” 

“And the deeding of Dresden Farm to me!” 

Si dropped the glass door and relocked it. “Exactly ... 
along with several other items. I’ve always understood 
that he was lucid up to the morning he didn’t wake up. In 
any case, he was quite able to think and write, because his 
very precise signature, as well as some coherent letters 
have appeared, dated within a few days of his death. And 
of course, there are the six signatures and notations on the 
deeds he left concerning the small farms around the es- 
tate. I’m just getting to the fact that I doubt that he would 
have given up his diary as long as he could write. Particu- 
larly since the last entry in 1939 had to do with his latest 
experiment with blood stock building among the hundred 


head of milk cows on this farm. He was also indulging in 


_ guesses about the military and political situation in Eu- 
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rope. I can forgive him not making an entry on January 
1st, 1940 because he was always the first to raise a cup at 
any kind of a celebration, but I’m sure he went back to 
his diary on January 2nd!” 

“You ... you’ve read his diaries, Si?” 

“Every word, before I was twenty, Myra. And many of 
them more recently, My problem is that I can’t remember 
details from the 1940-41 volume which I read ten years 
ago. Yes, there were fifteen volumes, I’m sure, but there’s 
a possibility I could be wrong after all these years. Per- 
tinent fact is that there are now only fourteen. I think that 
someone wanted to get rid of my grandfather’s writings 
concerning the last two years of his life. And since all this 
hassle has occurred about the deeds to the six farms, I’m 
beginning to think that one of my family, or perhaps 
Harold Robie, was more concerned about what old Silas 
wrote the last two months of his lifel And those two 
months were critical as far as you are involved. Do you 
understand now?” 

“Yes. Perhaps I do. But there’s another volume in 
there, somewhere, that answers even a bigger question! 
Somewhere in there, he must have recorded some sort of 
reference to a member of my family! Oh Si, maybe the 
secret to the whole thing is right there. You see, I have 
never known why your grandfather gave me Dresden 
Farm! If my mother and father knew, they never told me! 
Si, that was what I wanted to ask Mr. Taggart! He hinted 
one day that he was there when the deed was signed and 
he told me that he had witnessed your grandfather’s signa- 
ture ... oh!” 

Si’s eyes had narrowed swiftly. Myra wondered if he 
too had had the same thought; had Abe’s scribbled signa- 
ture on the deed, now in some schemer’s hand, been the 
signature on his own death warrant? With the deed gone 
and the witness dead, who could testify that there had 
ever been a deed? 

oo he say who else was present at the signing?” Si 
ed, 

“No. Oh, he didn’t say much. Just that your grandfa- 
ther had fondled me, and that my mother was a very 
pretty woman and my father was a handsome man. Sure- 
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ly, there would have been other members of the family 
there, Si!” 

He nodded. “Perhaps. My father, ’'d guess, and maybe 
Uncle Frank and Aunt Louise, But you see, they were 
family, and the witness on most documents is supposed to 
be a disinterested person. That would mean either Abe or 
Ellie. Robie would have signed it as the lawyer who drew 
up the legal instrument. Why Abe? Why kill an old man 
whose testimony any smart lawyer could label as unrelia- 
ble? It doesn’t make sense, Myra!” 

She nodded, staring at the bookcase. She had been 

_ about to ask Si to let her go through the diaries but a 
second thought made her afraid. If she went entirely 
through the fourteen volumes and found no reason for her 
strange inheritance, then it would mean that whatever 
incident had prompted Silas A. Gregory to give her Dres- 
den Farm had occured within the time recorded in the 
last, missing volume. 

That volume covered 1940 and at least part of 1941, 
the period during which her mother and father were mar- 
tied, and the date of her own birth ... and the logical 
period of time during which some intrigue better left 
buried could have occurred. She shuddered and faced Si 


“Si, I have to know. Can you remember any mention, 
in any of the diaries, of someone named Breckenridge?” 
“Breckenridge? Good heavens, Myra. My grandfather 
mentioned hundreds of people! No, I can’t remember a 
Breckenridge, though there may have been somebody by 
that name. Why?” 
“Breckenridge was my mother’s name before she mar- 
tied.” 
He laughed and she recognized one of his brutal moods 
on. “How about that?” he asked. “Ever since Eve 
gave Raa the apple, the females of the world have had a 
conscience! Well, don’t feel too badly about it 
The Gregorys have been speculating for years 
_ about you being the product of a Gregory indiscretion! I 
you do your mother an injustice and you make an 
~ awful cheapskate out of your father, settling for ten acres 
= farm land. And besides, you haven’t the bones of 
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a Gregory. Nor, I might add, the meanness it takes to be 
any relation to Granddad Silas!” 


Finally, Myra’s head cleared and her excitement slack- 
ened. Si seemed to be in no hurry to break up the conver- 
sation because he sat down, elbows on his knees and a 
very serious look on his face. 

“'m sorry, Myra. Sometimes I say things without think- 
ing. I just thought you ought to know as much as pos- 
sible since it was apparently your curiosity that got 
Abe out of bed and into the house the night he was killed. 
I don’t think you’ve found out much, have you? Maybe 
Abe could have helped you, maybe not.” 

“What I don’t really understand, Si, is why your family 
waited all these years to attack me. I mean, why did 
possession of Dresden Farm become so important, all of a 
sudden?” 

Si grinned wryly. “That was my dad’s doing, Myra. 
Remember, he was a Gregory, and he was my grandfa- 
ther’s favorite son, obviously. Silas left him the farm and 
most of the Gregory money, and no one but me can 
believe that he dissipated the Gregory fortune in twenty 
years! As told you before, he did, and that’s why he put 
that five year clause in his will. He wasn’t too keen on 
Frank nor Louise, and he wanted them to stew for awhile. 
He wasn’t worried about Mary, nor me, nor Jackson 
because he knew he didn’t have anything to leave us, 
anyway! But he did one more thing that no one could 
understand. In his will, he reiterated grandfather’s wish 
that the six deeded farms remain the property of those 
original beneficiaries. Instantly, my blockheaded relatives 
decided my father had buried the Gregory money on one 
of the farms, and they set out to regain title to them any 
way they could. That was some months ago and yours is 
the only one left to plow up!” 

Myra frowned at the illogic. “But Si! Wouldn’t your 
father have been more likely to bury money on Gregory 
Estate, or hide it somewhere in this house?” 

He laughed deep in his chest. “My father wasn’t likely 
to bury money anywhere as long as it wasn’t counterfeit! 
There is no Gregory money, Myra! Only Gregory greed! 
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if my family were trying to take out their bitterness on 

you. At least, that’s what I thought until bullets began to 

_ fly and Abe wound up dead! I wish I knew, Myra, what it 
was all about.” 

“All I wish is that I was back in New York at my 


“No, Myra! No! I don’t want you to go. This all started 
with you, and if you go, we may never entice Abe’s 
murderer out of the woodwork! I know it sounds like I’m 
asking you to stay as bait for a killer. Maybe I am, though 
{[ don’t mean it that way! But I have to know what this is 
all about ... and I have to know which one of my family 
is a murderer. The law will never find out without help! 
Axelson could deal with a properly motivated and ordi- 
narily executed murder, but I know that what has hap- 

here is beyond him. He’s dealing with a kind of 
he never knew before—we all are!” 
“Then you think there is more to come, Si?” Myra 
asked. 

His eyes opened wide at her query. “Yes. Don’t you? 

Up to now, no matter what has happened, nothing has 
been settled, has it?” 

“Well, my deed has been stolen. Four days from now, 
your family will have Dresden Farm. I haven’t one bit of 
evidence except my word that the deed existed, I might as 
well go home!” 

“You can’t—not until Axelson says you can, Myra. 
And I hope you won't, as long as I ask you to stay!” 

A sharp rebuke hung on the tip of her tongue, but she 
did not voice it. For one thing, she thought, “I’ve finally 
discovered the real Silas below that mask of pretended 
indifference.” Then she nodded. “All right, Si. Pll stay to 
the bitter end ... which may well be my own! I guess I 
have a bigger stake in this than just the farm. After all 

that has happened, I don’t think I could live the rest of 
my life without knowing just why I am so involved with 
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the Gregorys. But if I have to go on, I'll need a very good 
friend, Si!” 

He stood up and tossed her the key to the bookcase. — 
“There, then,” he said. “There’s the key to the best friend 

- you ever had.” 

She gripped the key and tried to hide her disappoint- 
ment. “I thought you might be my friend, Si,” she mur- 
mured, 

He went to the library door, unlocked it and swung it 
open for her. “The title of friend is the very last qualifica- 
tion I want to meet Myra,” he said easily. “See you at 
lunch.” 


Sheriff Axelson and a deputy came at three that after- 
noon. The old law officer was very grim and he had little 
to offer in the way of solution, either to Mary’s wounding, 
or to the attack on Abe. 

“The shots were fired out of the rifle kept in the kitch- 
en. It had been stripped of the .22 longs, loaded with 
shorts, then after the shooting, reloaded with longs. The 
laboratory says that the bullets in the rifle when we picked 
it up showed marks of having been chambered twice. Both 
Ellie Gleason and Abe Taggart had told me the rifle 
hadn’t been fired for two or three weeks. When we took it, — 
it showed fresh oil in a clean barrel, and the laboratory 
found no fingerprints at all. Beats me,” he admitted, 

“My goodness!” Frank Gregory gasped. 

“Goodness is not in question, Uncle,” Jackson ob- 
served. “The shooting had to be done by someone who 
knew enough to unload and load the rifle, then clean the 
gun and reload it. Somebody within the sound of my voice 
shot my sister!” 

“I was getting to that,” Axelson said. “Technically, you 
are now all under suspicion of attempted murder. Actual- 
ly, I am confining you all to this house and the immediate 
grounds. Miss Linden and Mrs. Marsh are excepted from 
that restriction, of course.” : 

“That is completely ridiculous, sheriff!” Louise almost 
screamed. “Are you accusing me, or Sarah, or Frank of 
stealing that gun and running through the woods to Dres- 
den Farm, shooting our very own niece and running back, 
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~ to say nothing of cleaning that horrible gun and returning 
it to the kitchen without anyone knowing it?” 
“Oh my,” Sarah breathed, blinking at her sister-in-law. 
“Tm not accusing anybody of anything,” Axelson 
ed. “All I know is that a Gregory rifle was used to 
shoot a Gregory. Until I find out a few more things. 
anybody could of done it and someone certainly did. 
You'll all oblige me by cooperating, I hope.” 
“But of course, sheriff,” Frank agreed. “We all want to 
see the guilty person brought to justice, I’m sure. Poor 
tad 
“Now, about the matter of Abe Taggart” Axelson said 
heavily. “Autopsy showed that Abe was hit with a round 
object, wrapped in a piece of cloth. Blue cloth, like velvet, 
they said. Some fibers left right where he got hit. It was 
done just right. Wasn’t hit so hard but whatever it was 
killed him caught him where the skull and the neck bones 
meet.” He dragged a folded paper from his inside coat 
pocket, opened it and peered down its contents until he 
came to what he sought. “Yeah. Blow sufficient to cause 
an Atlas sublix . . . subluxation anteriorly, damaging the 
spinal cord which in combination with severe concussion 
of the cranium, posteriorly, resulted in instant death, etc. 
... Means Abe was hit by a rock wrapped or swung in a 
hunk of blue velvet. By somebody who knew about Judo 
chops, or by somebody who missed his head and hit him 
too low. Could be they didn’t mean to kill him at all— 
only to knock him down. I guess you folks know I got to 
look for that piece of blue velvet. I brought a search 
warrant, but I'd be obliged if I didn’t have to take it out’n 
my pocket.” 
“I haven’t worn a bit of velvet this year,” Si said, with 
mock prissiness. “It just doesn’t go with tennis shoes, 
sheriff.” 


“You mean, you're going to search this house, sheriff?” 
Frank demanded. “Well, now! I suppose if you must, you 
must. I’m sure no one has any serious objections.” 

_ “Hope not,” Axelson agred. “May take some time. 
“Mighty big house to search. Don’t suppose we'll find 


-* but we got to try, anyway. We don’t finish 
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tonight, reckon you could put my deputy and me up for 
the night, Mr, Gregory?” 

“Of course, sheriff. No problem at all,” Jackson spoke 
for his Uncle Frank. 

“Where are you going to start, sheriff?” Louise asked, 
some annoyance in her voice, 

“Oh, reckon we best start downstairs,” he drawled. “Or 
up there in the west wing where Miss Linden is,” he 
added too casually. 

For a moment, the faces turned to Myra were marked 
with uncontrolled glee. Myra went cold again, and her first 
thought was that her unknown adversary might well have 
hidden the sought-after velvet somewhere in the big el 
room, or even in the attached bath. It would, she thought, 
be a fitting climax to the massive conspiracy for which 
there seemed no explanation. And when she looked 
lessly at Si, he too was smiling that infuriating way that 
made him look like a juvenile delinquent. 


Chapter Seventeen 


BY NOON of the next day, the sheriff and his deputy were 
through searching and they had found nothing, Outside of 
the few breathless minutes during which Axelson searched 
her room, Myra had hardly seen the two discreet and 
slightly embarrassed men. Ellie alone was disturbed about 
it all. She followed the men, flitting first from one to the 
other, dusting, straightening things, and grumbling about 
the manner in which they upset her house. She and Axel- 
son had some cross words and she served the two lawmen 
lunch with reluctance. 

Myra had been unaware of any counter-moves until 
Harold Robie appeared during coffee with a court order, 
nullifying Axelson’s order about anyone leaving Gregory 
Estate. The elderly man chewed at his lower lip, then 
looked at Frank Gregory, 
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“You ask for this, Mr. Gregory?” he queried, shaking 


the crisp legal document. 


“T did, sheriff,” Jackson put in. “The point was not to 


defy your wishes but to facilitate action. We all have 


businesses in other sections of New York State. Were any 
of us to receive an urgent summons, it might not be 
possible, nor practical, to seek your permission to leave 
the estate. I don’t think you'll have any trouble laying 
hands on any of us, in case you come up with a decision 
about the shooting.” 

“Didn’t tell you to stay so’s I could arrest anybody. I 
wanted you here to answer questions, if any cropped up. I 
suppose if I lay down the same order, on the basis of Abe 
Taggart’s death, the counselor will just come up with 
another writ, won’t he?” 

“Indeed I will, Axel,” Harold Robie replied for Jack- 
son. “The Gregory family is an old and respected clan in 
this county. If you have evidence of wrongdoing, arrest 
someone. If not, I fear I shall have to represent their 
constitutional rights in every degree.” 

It was obvious to Myra, and probably to the sheriff 
that the Gregorys had acquired some additional courage 
with the appearance of the attorney. They waited for 
Axelson’s next words, and they came as a gentle surren- 
der. 

“Reckon you’ve all been most kind. Me and Vernon 
will head back to town now. Want to thank you all for the 
accommodations and the food. I’d be mighty pleased if 
one of you’d pass on our gratitude to Ellie. She was kind 
of upset with us,” he observed wryly. Then he turned 
back to Robie. “Your writ don’t mention Ellie nor Miss 
Linden, Harry. Reckon I'd like to have both of them stay 
close to here. You hadn’t planned to go back to New 
York soon, had you, Miss Linden?” 

“I haven’t any plans past the hearing on the fifteenth, 
Mr. Axelson, If the Gregorys can put up with me, I’ll be 
here for at least three or four more days, I think.” 

“Easy, that long,” Si said in no uncertain tones. 

“Fine. We'll be getting along then. See you later, folks.” 

When Sheriff Axelson and Deputy Vernon had left, 
there was some talk, mostly concerned with family indig- 
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nation which Robie urged them all to control. Feeling 
herself to be an outsider, Myra left the family in the 
dining room and wandered toward the li . If they all 


followed their usual custom, they would either retire to 


umes, 

She unlocked the bookcase and took out the first vol- 
ume. It’s pages of thick fine quality were neatly inscribed 
in a fine script. Excited, she closed the case and sat down, 
and with awe and a great deal of respect, she began to 
scan and turn the pages, her eyes and mind atuned to 
names which would be familiar, She did not read, except 
for occasional flashes, and it took her nearly thirty min- 
utes to decide that in 1898, Captain Silas Gregory had 
met no one recognizable as a member of her family. 

By late afternoon, her eyes were weary and her fingers 
numb from turning pages. She was well into 1900 and it 
seemed to her that she had walked every day of the 
tedious journey. No one had disturbed her, though once 
she thought Ellie had glanced into the library. Now she 
returned the fourth volume to the row and started to pull 
the fifth, and her movement was interrupted by a strident 
protest, 

“What are you doing there?” Louise Gregory almost 
shouted. “Get away! Have you no respect for the spirit of 
Silas Gregory? Do not touch my father’s memoirs! You 
horrible person, you!” 

She came across the library like a charging bull 
Stunned, Myra stepped back, mouth open to apologize, 
and perhaps explain. Louise pushed her away with sur- 
prising strength, then in swift succession, closed the glass 
door down and locked it. The key she dropped down the 
front of her ample busom. Her face and neck were flushed 
with fury and she took a step toward Myra. 

“Where did you get a key to my father’s dearest secrets? 
Have you no decency, no respect for the living soul of a 
dead man? No. Of course you haven't! You are an inter- 
loper, an evil intruder! I sensed it from the moment you 
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entered this hallowed house. You are a condemned alien, 
and enemy of the peace and harmony and goodness of the 
Gregory tradition! Leave this library instantly before the © 
wrath of God strikes you blind! Go, I say!” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Gregory, I truly am! I didn’t mean to 
pty into family secrets or. . .” 

Louise had turned and placed both hands flat to the 
library table, leaning forward, head lowered, Strange 
words came from her mumbling lips and Myra could not 
tell whether she was praying or cursing. Frightened by the 

unreasonable outburst and stricken with guilt, she hurried 

past Louise. At the door, she looked back. Louise had 
raised her face to the ceiling, eyes closed, lips moving in 
silent words. Grateful that she had escaped a terrifying 
moment so easily, Myra hurried to her room. 

‘There she sat, lamenting her loss of the key, and any 
subsequent opportunity to learn why she had acquired 
Dresden Farm, She also decided that Si had been right— 
his Aunt Louise was, kindly stated, not entirely sound of 
mind. 


She dreaded dinner, but the Gregorys, including 
Louise, seemed exactly as they had always been. Robie 
had remained, and he sat at Frank’s right hand, directly 
across from Sarah. As usual, Jackson took it upon himself 
to be attentive to Myra, although others addressed pleas- 
antries to her. She decided that Louise had not spoken of 
the library incident so Myra made no attempt to apologize 
or to revive the matter. When the usual time arrived for 
them to retire to the library for coffee, Frank leaned 
forward and cleared his throat authoritatively. All quieted 
and gave him their attention. 

“Miss Linden, we will have coffee here tonight, if you 
do not mind, We have a matter to discuss, and Mr. Robie 
has kindly offered to represent the family. I will preface 
what Harold has to say by assuring you that we are all 
your friends, and wish to remain so. I’m sure none of us 
has anything but friendliness for you, and it is in such an 
atmosphere that we are gathered here. Past those few 
words, I leave it up to Harold Robie.” 

Myra could think of nothing to say, and’ 
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Now, Miss Linden, I don’t think there has ever been any 
doubt in your mind that the family in the past, been 


and in total control.” 

“Baloney,” Si snapped. 

“Silas! May I remind you that at our afternoon get- 
together, you agreed in full to this understanding!” Frank 
hurled at Si. 

Si shrugged, evading Myra’s questing glance. 

“Now, Miss Linden, no one likes court appearances, 
unless he is a paid counsel,” Robie went on with a humor- 
less laugh. “The family met this afternoon and decided 
upon a course of action which I believe in all professional 
honesty, is an excellent one. A great deal of unpleasant- 
ness has occurred in the last few days, as you know. I 
should say that the family is weary of problems, and no 
one is of a mind to add further disturbance to the normal 
peace and tranquility of Gregory Estate. The solution to 
impending litigation is, then, a matter of intelligent and 
straightforward negotiation. The issue of the fifteenth is of 
course, the title to Dresden Farm. You, Miss Linden, like 
the Gregorys, have assumed for years that the title rested 
with you. It is, apparently, not that clear-cut. As you may 
know, there is absolutely no record duly registered in the 
County of Milford which dedicates even one foot of Gre- 
gory ground to your possession! I doubt that it is possible 
for you to provide one or more reliable witnesses to the 
original signing of the deed, if in fact, there ever was an 
uncontestable deed in your favor.” 

Myra again opened her mouth to speak, but Robie 
silenced her with an upraised palm. “Please, Miss Linden. 
Hear me out, if you will! Now. These fine people are not 
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vidictive nor greedy. They simply want what is theirs, 
and they have every right to legal recourse to obtain their 
just and equitable deserts. On the other hand, they do not 
wish that any less privilege should be granted you. As it 
seems the deciding factor at the pending court hearing will 
be a valid deed to Dresden Farm, they have offered this 
simple proposition. If you will now, at this instant, pro- 
duce a correctly drawn and witnessed deed to Dresden 
Farm, the family will immediately drop claim, and with- 
draw their petition for a show cause hearing in the County 
Court, October the fifteenth, 1966. If you can not produce 
such a deed, the family then asks that you withdraw 
contest and do not protest their original grant to the 
property known as Dresden Farm. It is that simple, and to 
my mind, a most equitable arrangement, eliminating what 
cannot help but be a painful court appearance to exactly 
the same inevitable end. Does this strike your fancy, Miss 
Linden?” 

Her first reaction was despair, and her second thought 
was that Si had betrayed her. He alone among the Grego- 
rys knew that her deed was stolen, unless the thief had 
shared his transgression with the others. She looked at Si, 
and for amoment, she couldn’t believe what she saw. He 
was grinning crookedly, and as their eyes met, he gave her 
that familiar, bold and disconcerting wink. It was followed 
by a nod so slight no one could have seen it without 
looking directly at him. She took heart, without knowing 
why. 

“I’m sure you and the family have made a fair offer, 
Mr. Robie,” she managed from a very tight throat. “I too, 
am not keen for a court battle, nor anything like it. I have 
the deed, of course. If you will all excuse me, I shall get it 
from my room. And I might add that from the beginning, 
it has seemed a little childish to me that two parties should 
go to such extremes over a seemingly worthless farm. I'll 
be back in a moment.” 

“A most commendable attitude!” Frank Gregory en- 
thused, and his relatives smiled, striking the fear of defeat 
through Myra’s heart. 

Out of their sight, she could hardly find strength to go 
on to her room. To what purpose, she thought? And what 
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did Si, with his wink and his nod, expect from her? Why 
had she boldly said that she had the deed, knowing she 


already aware of his clever mind and his dogged dislike of 
his own family. She clung valiantly to the belief that he 
would not cast her into a flaming pit. With fresh determi- 
nation to carry it out to an agonizing finish, she went on to 
her room. 

Rather than appear with an empty envelope, she picked 
up her briefcase and headed back for the dining room. If 
Si had some plan in mind, then she would do her part. 
She would produce the envelope with a dramatic flourish, 
and she had only to remember to show total surprise that 
her deed was missing. If they laughed at her, she would 
point a finger at them all and declare them conspirators. 
What Si would do, she could not guess. 


They waited, watching intently as she unsnapped the 
catches and felt directly for the envelope. The moment her 
fingers closed on it, confusion nullified her histrionic in- 
tent. Before she could realize what was true and what was 
untrue, she had taken the deed from the envelope and 
opened it to its impressive legal length. In a daze, she 
turned it and exhibited its undeniable face to all of them. 

“Would you care to inspect my deed to Dresden Farm, 
Mr. Robie? Except for a little discoloration, it is exactly 
the same as it was the day you drew it up for Silas 
Gregory’s signature,” she said, forgiving herself a tone of 
exultation. 

Everybody at the table seemed frozen with shock ex- 
cept Robie. He whipped off his glasses and stared at 
Jackson Gregory, seated below Myra’s left shoulder. 
When she looked at the handsome young man, his face 
was no longer handsome. It was drawn in pain and sur- 
prise, and when he finally released the breath he had been 
holding, he sagged back in his chair and visibly trembled. 

Myra’s thoughts came like electric shocks. The deed 
had been stolen some hours before Jackson had arrived at 
Gregory Estate. He was the only one who seemed strick- 
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: en, although they all appeared to be surprised and disap- 


pointed . .. except Si, who was smirking. It was plain then 
that all of them, including Robie, had been very sure 


_ Myra did not have the deed; and it seemed obvious that 


they had depended upon Jackson Gregory for that belief. 
Intuitively, Myra knew that someone else had stolen the 
deed from her briefcase, yet no one in the dining room 
showed that degree of surprise nor anger. 

The only absent member of the family was Mary 
Marsh, still confined to her bed. Somehow, Myra felt that 
if Mary were present, she might again remark, “The stu- 
pid fool!” and add to it the comment, “My thieving twin 
brother!”. For the first time since she had arrived at 


“Gregory Estate, Myra laughed with genuine and lasting 


, 
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mirth. 

“Ts something wrong, Mr. Robie?” she asked. 

“Inspect the deed carefully, Harold,” Louise demand- 
ed. “It may well be a forgery! I should put absolutely 
nothing past our guest. Her aura is distinctly maleficent! 
She dares to laugh at us, knowing full well that her power 
of evil has overcome the righteous!” 

Myra sat down, watching the lawyer inspect the deed 
from edge to edge. Finally, he raised his head and sighed. 
“Tt is genuine,” he announced. “Well . . . I think now, that 
we should let bygones be bygones and start afresh. I 
assure you, Frank, that Miss Linden’s title to Dresden 
Farm will stand up in any court of law. Miss Linden, as 
attorney for the family, I promise you that the show cause 
hearing will not convene on the fifteenth!” 

Frank Gregory rang for Ellie. At his order, she brought 
a cut-glass decanter and eight fine-stemmed goblets. All 
were silent while Frank poured the golden liqueur. The 
goblets moved from hand to hand until all of them were 
served. Frank raised his goblet high. : 

“T want to propose a toast. To our neighbor, and 
hope, our friend, and to many happy years of pleasant 
association! To you, Miss Myra Linden!” 

There was a murmur of assent, and all touched their 
lips to the goblets. Myra began to hope until Louise 
turned and threw her glass into the mouth of the unused 
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fireplace. She did not look at Myra nor speak but sat 
stiffly and unforgiving. . 

“Thank you,” Myra said, and after an encompassing 
gesture with her glass, drank the fiery brandy. “Oh my!” 
she gasped. 

There was a low murmur of laughter, shut off by Si, 
sharply tapping his glass with an unused dessert spoon. 

“The sweetness of this moment is almost more than I 
can stand,” he said. “We have now blessed our neighbor 
and signed a truce, or at least agreed to one. Having raised 
Myra to a level commensurate with our own impossible 
status, she should be free of harassment and able to sleep 
nights without further apprehension. Excellent, We are to 
be commended, I’m sure. Through our generosity we 
have given her back what was already hers and have 
thereby atoned for our nasty tactics. Great. But there 
remains the matter of two bullet holes in my twin sister 
and my very best friend with a crushed skull! Anyone for 
confession?” 

“Silas!” Jackson barked. “You are impossible!” 

“Outside of big bones and trace of idiocy, it is the one 
family trait which will withstand the test of time and tide. 
If you think you're for real, brother, take a good look in 
the mirror!” 


Chapter Eighteen 


Despite Sis Outsurst and Louise Gregory’s continued 
sulking, the rest of the evening had been mostly pleasant, 
Myra’s emotions undulated like a wind-whipped flag; she 
was elated, then depressed, then grateful, and by the time 
she went to her room for what she thought was to be her 
last night at Gregory Estate, she was deep into an uncer- 
tain mood of inquistion. Inevitably, she always came back 
to the brusque pronouncement Si had made at the dinner 
table. 

The Gregorys had condescended to end the minor war, 
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begun over the mysteriously returned deed to Dresden 
‘Farm. They had surrendered gracefully and with avowals 
- of friendship. In turn they had expected her to be grateful 
and forgiving, without ever once mentioning what she 
should forgive. On her own, Myra was willing to forget 
that her deed had ever been stolen and to ignore the hours 
and hours she had spent worrying about her claim to the 
farm. She was equally willing to forget about the strange 
cloud of phosphorus gas, and the equally unexplained 
failure of her trustworthy Ford. In a week, the last scab 
would drop away from her healing knees and the terrify- 
ing incident at the creek could be forgotten. She could, 
with no great effort, forgive Louise her active dislike, and 
cross off the collective campaign to induce her to sell 
Dresden Farm as part of Gregory anxiety. She could 
reconcile the burning of her little house as an accident; it 
hadn’t any intrinsic value in any case. 

But as Si had so bluntly said, there were still two 
near-deadly holes in Mary Marsh that needed definite 

lanation, and there was finally, the cold-blooded mur- 
der of Abe Taggart. Aside from being violent and fright- 
ening, both items were far too critical to be either forgot- 
ten or forgiven, and Myra clung to the belief that he 
tragedies were somehow connected with her possession of 
the deed to a worthless farm and a burned-out house. 

And she was, it seemed, exactly where she had been at 
the beginning. Time had passed, days during which many 
frightening things had occurred, but nothing that she knew 
of had changed. The fact that the Gregorys had held a 
family meeting, chaired by Harold Robie, and had de- 
cided to concede her title to the farm meant little. It had 
been obvious that the Gregorys had not expected her to 
produce the deed; they had been trapped by their own 
pompous words and a miracle for which she had no 
explanation. Material concessions had been granted but 
she was suddenly sure that the animosities still existed. 

Her nerves began to tingle, and she looked about her at 
_ the elegantly austere room. Were they, she wondered, 
gathered in another room somewhere in the bowels of the 
east wing licking their wounds and planning one last 
_ decisive attack on her? As the last shreds of her elation 
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wore away, she was abruptly sure that the huge house and 
its determined and vindictive inhabitants were not yet — 
content. Her mouth turned dry and bitter, and her heart — 
began to pound with fear. They, or someone, had mur- 
dered once; would such a violent hate not try again? 
Could words and agreements and a brandy toast reshape 
the warped mind of a murderer? She thought not, and 
terror came again. 

Slowly the urge for survival began to grow. It was 
midnight. There remained a half-dozen hours of this night 
through which to live. Tomorrow, in the light of day and 
in the glow of their newly proclaimed friendship, she 
would be safe, at least for as long as it took to leave 
Gregory Estate, 

Swiftly, Myra changed out of her one evening dress into 
more comfortable clothes. The she took the deed out of 
her briefcase and tucked it securely in the waistband of 
her skirt and pulled her blouse down over it. Ready, she 
turned out the light and stepped out into the hallway, 
locking the bedroom door and hiding the key under the 
edge of the hall runner. The faint light of a distant wall 
fixture only increased her tension, and the shadows be- 
came fearful first, then friendly as a plan developed in her 
mind. 

There were thirty rooms in the house, endless halls and 
a multitude of closets. Surely somewhere in the maze, 
there would be a secluded nook where one slim girl could 
hide herself, and even catch an hour or two of sleep. It 
was only necessary not to be where they, and the word 
began to take on monstrous connotations—where they 
thought she would be, and where a cursory hunt would 
not find her. She started down the hallway, eyes focused 
on the place where Abe Taggart had been found. Passing 
the place gave her fresh tremors. 

She wandered through the living room, vetoing the idea 
of hiding behind a sofa. In the dining room, she thought — 
about lying on the fioor under the huge table, shrouded on 
all four sides by a Damask table cloth, but two huge pedes- 
tals with sprawled Victorian feet made that idea impossible. 
She pictured the library, the music room and the few down- 
stairs studies she recalled. None seemed to offer a sanc- 
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tuary. Her mind turned instinctively away from ascending 
to the upper floor; she knew nothing of the complicated 
floor plan and she dreaded the idea of being caught, or 
trapped where there were no outside exits. The dry bitter- 
ness returned to her mouth and she walked carefully to 
the kitchen. After a peck out the window at the smaller 
house where Ellie lived, she found a glass and went to the 
refrigerator for something cold to ease her parched throat. 
She resitated for a moment, remembering how another 
glass of milk had become an item of contention, then she 
shrugged and opened the big white door. 

The light and the cold sterility of the orderly refrigera- 
tor were sobering factors. As she reached for the pitcher 
of milk, she saw several cans of diet cola along the back 
wall of the first shelf. They were nearly hidden by several 
dishes, laden with leftovers and covered with aluminum 
foil. To get the cans, she had to move one of these dishes. 
As she pulled it forward, what she thought was perhaps an 
extra baked potato rolled and bumped her thumb. It was 
inexplicably hard and the dish was heavy. Curious about 
the foil-wrapped sphere, she picked it up and nearly 
dropped it because of its weight, Still not alerted, she 
unwrapped the strange object. 

Closely wrapped in a square of blue velvet was a crys- 
tal ball. 

Startled, she stared at the sparkling globe, reflecting the 


- ultramarine blue of the delicate fabric. It was about four 


inches in diameter and it was as cold as ice to her touch. 
Shocked, she gathered the four corners of the velvet and 
let the ball hang in the makeshift sling. She swung it 
slightly, realizing that the delicate blue and its crystal 
content would be a horribly efficient bludgeon. Her next 
thought was that Sheriff Axelson and his deputy might 
have looked right at it without knowing what they saw. If 
they had possessed the courage to invade the refrigerator 
with the belligerent Ellie looking on. Ellie? Myra gasped. 
Ellie certainly had access to Louise Gregory’s room, 
and Si was continually chaffing his aunt about her crystal 
ball. On the other hand, Louise would not be one to keep 
silent about the loss of her precious instrument of spiritual 
communication . . . Louise?—the chubby, pompous and 
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sometimes incoherent old woman who puffed going up 
stairs and childishly locked doors on people she did not 


like. The cold pouring from the open refrigerator remind- — 


ed Myra of where she was. She backed away and the 


refrigerator door closed slowly with automatic finality. She 
stood holding the ball cradled in blue, now turned black 
in the darkness. 

The instrument used to kill Abe Taggart was lying in 
her hands. Myra turned and walked stiffly toward the 
library. There, she turned on the light and dialed the 
operator, her eyes fascinated by the crystal clarity of the 
murder weapon. 

In her ear, a voice said, “What is it?” 

“Please connect me with the sheriff's office, at once, It 
is terribly urgent!” 

There was a moment of silence, then, “Just hold on a 
minute,” the voice said, and the phone became a softly. 
buzzing, uniformative thing. Only then did Myra look 
down at the row of buttons along the base of the phone 
carriage. One of the buttons glowed slightly and it was 
. labeled Extension 4. Instantly, Myra knew that she had 
not reached an operator at all; she had reached an exten- 
sion within the house and a feminine voice had told her to 
hold on a minute. In a burst of frenzy, she slammed the 
receiver to its cradle, turned out the table lamp and 
snatched up the crystal ball in its telltale velvet. She had 
one thought and that was to get into the east wing where 
Si would be. In what room, upstairs or down, she did not 
know, but she decided that it was high time that Myra 
Linden did some long overdue screaming. 


Through the central hall, she dashed into the long, 
half-dark hallway leading to the east wing. She was ten 
steps toward the faint light ahead when she saw Louise 
Gregory step through the east wing doorway and close it. 
Myra stopped running. Louise stopped walking, then she 
turned and fitted a key into the door. The clack of the 
lock was audible, penetrating the pound of blood through 
Myra’s ears, She stepped back and back as Louise came 
on, clutching a strange metal cylinder in her pudgy hands, 

Myra turned and ran. Without thinking about it, she 
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realized that the ominous old woman had locked away the 
one source of help. Now she was running through the 
halls and rooms of two completely deserted segments of 
Gregory Estate. Why she ran she did not know, except 
that the innocently murderous crystal ball and its velvet 
nest belonged to the crazy, frightening woman somewhere 
behind. 

Suddenly, évery night light went out. Myra stopped, 
frozen in the total blackness. For a moment, so great had 
been her agitation, she could not remember what room she 
had been in nor which direction she had been facing. She 
clutched the crystal ball close and took a step, cracking 
her shin on a piece of furniture. Then she remembered 
that she had been in the living room, and she moved 
cautiously, trying to orient herself. 

Then she heard sounds behind her. Instinctively, Myra 
crouched low, trying to hide herself in the darkness. Her 
knee struck a hard walnut shape and pain caused her to 
suck in a violent breath. Close behind and above her 
head, a soft, hissing laughter came. Then she realized the 
hissing sound was not made by laughter. A mildly swirling 
cloud of gray seemed to be emerging from a hole in the 
dark. The strong odor of phosphorus came to her flared 
nostrils. The significance of the metal cylinder Louise 
carried came to her; Louise was attacking her with pres- 
surized gas, a deadly vapor which if visible was inescapable, 
Myra screamed and lunged forward, 

She tripped over a sofa, plunging both hands forward, 
The crystal ball jammed down between the cushion and 
the upholstered sofa back and as she spun aside, she left 
the ball, fell to her hands and knees and began to scramble 
toward where a door should be. She bumped her head and 
bruised her shoulder before it became evident that she had 
chosen the wrong direction. Raising to her feet, she looked 
back. A few feet away, the silvery cloud was rising. There 
was no longer the hiss, nor the spewing nozzle to tell her 
where Louise was. 

Weaponless, afraid too scream, or even to plead lest her 
voice reveal to Louise her position, Myra began to move, 
a short step at a time, away from the thining cloud. She 
heard the scuff of another foot on the rug nap, Louise was 
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stalking her, and the thought made Myra tremble anew. 
Suddenly, she decided this silent deadly game was worse 
than headlong, body-bruising flight. She turned, both 
hands outstretched and took several rapid steps, turning 
when her fingers found an obstruction, then plunging 
onward. Now she could hear Louise breathing heavily as 

she too hastened her pace, 

Then Myra was through a door and she recognized the 
hallway as the one leading through to the kitchen. There, 
she knew, she could ‘escape the house through the back 
door. There would be only a few more feet of corridor, 
then through the pantry and into the kitchen. Outside, she 
could scream, hoping that her voice would carry through 
open windows in the east wing. Braver, she lunged for- 
ward, and she was into the pantry before the light struck 
her full in the face. The flashlight also showed the long 
shiny barrel of a rifle thrusting forward. 

“Oh!” Myra cried. “Oh, help me, help me! Louise is 
trying to... to kill me!” 

“You stand right there, Misssy,” Ellie’s voice rasped, 
“You there, Miss Louise? You want I should shoot her 
now?” 

“No, dear Ellie,” Louise replied from just behind 
Myra. “Do not shoot. There is a better way!” 

Myra spun and stepped into the pantry, more afraid of 
Louise and her deadly cylinder than she was of Ellie and 
the rifle. She could see Louise now, revealed by the flash- 
light beam. The old woman was clad in a flannel night- 
gown under a long maroon robe. Her thin gray hair was 
straggling, her lined face was drawn into an ugly mask of 
glee. The cylinder, its small nozzle pointed directly at 
Myra, was held high and thrust forward. 

“Now, you evil, grasping woman!” Louise gloated. “We 
have come to Armageddon! No longer will you be per- 
mitted to haunt this world with your innocent face and 
guileless facade! The spirits have hunted you down and 
delivered you to me! You stand revealed in the light of 
astral bodies, and your evil shines as a guiding light to my 
vengeant hand! Depart this earth!” 

Hardly more than arm’s length away, the nozzle 
spewed. The malodorous blast of vapor struck Myra full 
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Jast effort to survive, she grasped for Louise. From be- 
hind, something hard and unrelenting struck her head and 
she collapsed, not into blackness but into hissing, clinging 
gray. The horrible blow paralyzed her muscles from head 
to toe but the vapor set into motion a violent series of 
convulsive coughing and retching. 

In a moment of what she thought must be pre-death 


_ clarity, Myra heard words and the movement of feet and 


over it all the steady venomous hissing of the cylinder in 


_ the mad woman’s hands. And then came laughter, high, 


hysterical and victorious. The hiss was dwindling now, but 
Myra was beyond caring. The fumes had turned to flame 
and she was being consumed, slowly, torturously and 
totally. She longed for merciful death and presently, she 
thought it came to her, although she had never imagined 
death would sound like gunshots. 

Nor, she thought, should pain follow her into eternity, 


- and if God used such big rough hands to drag one into 
_ heaven, then the Sunday School teachers were remiss in 


their appraisals. There was one comforting item, however. 
Heaven seemed full of fresh air and it was easier coughing 
within the clutch of somebody’s divinely strong arms. 
After a bit, the coughing stopped and her head began to 
ache. Someone turned on the lights and even without her 
glasses, she could see that Si needed a shave. 


Chapter Nineteen 


WHEN SHE AWAKENED, the terror was still there but aftér a 
few seconds it began to fade as reality possessed her. 
Nothing that had happened after the delicious escape from 


_ death was very plain, but it had to do with tenderness, 


many people, and finally, the prick of a needle in her arm 
as Doctor Adler had taken control, Now she opened her 
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eyes and saw that it was well into mid-morning and Sarah 
was moving about her room. 
“Well, well,” Frank’s smiling wife observed. “How do 
you feel, Myra?” 
“All right, I guess. It is all over, isn’t it, Mrs. Gre- 


“Yes. At least, all of the terrible things are over. Do 
you feel up to getting dressed? I mean, they asked me to 
come see if you could join them all in the living room. P’ve © 
brought coffee and some toast and I'll help you all I can. 
After that horrible experience I thought they ought to 
come to your room but there are so many of them! Even 
Mary has come down from her room!” 

Myra closed her eyes, sensing that the “them” would 
include the police and the doctor and all the Gregorys. — 
Louise too? “I'll be fine, I’m sure. You may have to help 
a little, but I'll make it.” 

“You’ve been very brave, my dear,” Sarah murmured. — 
“Do have some coffee and toast. It will give you strength. 
As for them, they can wait! The Lord knows they were a 
long time coming to their senses and they can just bide 
their time, I say!” 

“Yes. Is Mrs. Gregory . . . Louise, all right?” 

Sarah faced her squarely. “My sister-in-law is dead, 
Myra.” 
“Oh! Not Si! Si didn’t shoot her! I heard shots—” 

“Now, now. Don’t excite yourself. Ellie Gleason shot 
her. Now, have your coffee and let’s don’t talk about any 
of it until you feel better.” 

The coffee and toast did strengthen Myra and with 
Sarah’s help, she dressed and made herself presentable in 
short order. They didn’t talk. Myra sensed that there were 
many unpleasant things going on in Sarah’s mind and she 
felt her own tensions mount. “Of course there would be,” 
she thought, “and I have to face them.” Then she saw the 
envelope containing the deed to Dresden Farm. It was 
badly wrinkled and showed a partial fold where it had 
been half bent around the waistband of her skirt. Instine- 
tively, she picked it up and turked it loosely into her 
blouse. 

“Well, I’m ready, I guess. You have been so very kind, 
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_-Mrs. Gregory! I really feel pretty good, after that coffee 
and toast.” 

_ “You deserve to have nice things happen to you, my 
dear,” Sarah said. “And I want you to know, before we 
join the others, that I had nothing, absolutely nothing to 
do with anything that has occurred!” 

Myra patted the elderly woman’s hand. “Thank you, 
Mrs. Gregory. I’m going to try to forget it all, the very 
first minute I can!” 

It lay there on the living room table, a monstrous, 
colorless eye alive with reflected shapes. Beside it lay the 
small metal cylinder, not unlike a fire extinguisher. Fur- 
ther down the table, a serious young stranger sat taking 
shorthand notes as Si talked. Myra stopped, surprised by 
the number of people she faced. In turn, they stopped 
_ their talking, and stared at her. Then gentle, appreciative 
smiles came to their faces and Si got up to meet her. 

“Wonderful,” he said. “Just as good as new!” His hands 
grasped hers and she thought, “If it weren’t for the 
others, I’m sure he would kiss me.” He did anyway, a 
warm, quick lip pressure that seemed to release everyone’s 
tensions. Myra stood in a delightful glow, murmuring 
responses to the Gregorys. Si released one of her hands so 
she could lean out and exchange an understanding finger 
_ grip with Mary, sitting on a sofa with her wounded leg 
outstretched. Then Myra was facing Sheriff Axelson, and 

even he was smiling. 

_ “Glad to see you're fine, this morning,” he said cordial- 
_ ly. “Sorry to have to get you up and around, but there’s a 
~ lot of questions that can only be answered by you, Miss 
Linden. Been a mighty wild night, to say the least. Why 

don’t you sit down there, so Charlie can hear good, and 
__ we'll do some talking. That all right?” 

“If I can help,” Myra agreed. “I really don’t know very 
a4 much about anything, sheriff.” 
“Maybe you know more’n you think, Miss Linden. We 
know most of it, but there’s still some blank spots I think 
you can fill in.” 
_ Si led her to the chiair he had been sitting in, then he 
_ dragged another straightback up and sat down beside her, 
_ his right hand refolding about her left. He smiled reassur- 
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ingly. “Don’t be nervous, Myra. All the trouble is < 
now, thank God! There remains only some details, and 
not too many of them. By the way, will you marry me?” 

Myra blinked. “Y-yes, Si.” 

“Good. I’ve always wanted a rich wife.” 

“Rich?” 

“Rich. Have been, reasonably speaking, ever since you 
were a month old. Still yes?” 

“Oh yes!” 

Si turned to the police stenographer. “Got that, Chars 
lie?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gregory.” 

“Sign it then.” 

The reporter grinned and signed his name under thé 
three lines of shorthand. Si reached over and tore the page — 
out of the pad, folded it and tucked it into his shirt 
pocket. “Now, let’s get down to business. Last night, after 
you went to your room, Start there because we know 
everything else.” 

“You... you are the most awful man I ever k- id 
Myra blurted, fighting tears of overwhelming happiness. 

“T grow on people. Talk to Charlie.” 

It all came back to her, slowly and hesitantly, and 
Sheriff Axelson helped by asking questions at proper mo- 
ments. It didn’t take long to recount everything she knew, 
and when it was all down in shorthand, her own curiosity 
was almost uncontrollable, Without Si’s hand gripping 
hers and his firm shoulder on which to lean, she might 
have let go. Instead, she let the magnificent warmth hold 
her half-scattered wits together. Si led her to a softer 
chair, then conversed in undertones with Axelson. After a 
minute, the sheriff nodded and Si turned to the group. 
half-seating himself on the edge of the big table. 

“Tt’s all put together now,” he said. “As we all know, 
my Aunt Louise is dead, and Ellie is in serious condition 
at the Grantville General. However shocked you may all 
feel, be very sure that it could have been very much 
worse. In plain English, my aunt was trying to kill Myra. 
When I appeared, Ellie tried to shoot Myra, and she hit 
Aunt Louise only because of the confusion and the bad 
light. Even then, Myra could have died from asphyxiation 
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‘before I could get her out of the pantry if this—” he 
_ picked up the metal cylinder,“—hadn’t run out of spook 
gas! Oh . . . in case you’re wondering, this is the stuff 
Aunt Louise used to create her astral spirits. It’s a mixture 
of phosphorine and a fluorescein and can be bought for 
seven dollars in any trick and puzzle supply house.” 

He put the cylinder down and gathered the crystal ball 
in the square of velvet. It swung in his hand and he 
banged the sphere into his left palm. “The sheriff says 
there is no doubt but that this is the weapon that killed 
_ Abe Taggart. We don’t know yet whether my aunt did it 
or Ellie, but it doesn’t make much difference because 
either one would have done it to keep Abe from talking 
to Myra, whom they both conspired to murder! There is 
also no doubt that Ellie fired the two shots at Myra, 
missing twice but wounding my sister! The sheriff and I 
both discovered her tracks in a few places between Dresden 
Farm and this house. I am to blame for not having stopped 
this whole thing much sooner. I simply didn’t believe Ellie 
was capable of madness, although I knew she was an ex- 
cellent shot with a rifle. On top of that, I couldn’t see why 
she should use 22 shorts. Apparently, she was smarter than 
I guessed. Insane people are often highly intelligent about 
_ everything but their own inadequacy. What she didn’t 
_ fealize was that after hiking two miles over a woods trail 
she would be winded and perhaps trembling, and her eyes 
_ and hand weren’t as steady as they had once been. We are 
_ only guessing, because she hasn’t told us much, but evi- 
_ dently when she saw that she had wounded Mary instead 
of killing Myra, she headed back for the house. We all 
thought of Ellie as old and failing, but she had tramped 
_ these hills and woods for almost four decades. In addition 

to being a tough old-timer, she was out of her mind, and 

this is a factor in producing great physical strength at 

_ times. In any case, the whole plot was formented by two 

_ women, dear to all of us for many years. I guess that’s 
_ about it, isn’t it?” 

Jackson Gregory took a step forward, his face drawn 
into a frown. “That may be the police case, brother, but it 
Seems to me there’s an awful lot that hasn’t been ex- 
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plained! Why, for instance, were Aunt Louise and Ellie 


trying to kill Myra?” 

Si grinned mirthlessly. “Because we also had a crazy 
old romanticist for a grandfather, Jackson.” Si moved to a 
tall beautifully polished cabinet. He opened the inlaid 
doors and took out a steel box about the size of a shoe- 
box. It was half black and half metallic patches where the 
paint had been burned away. It was very heavy because 
Si had to use both hands to carry it to stout little table at 
Myra’s right hand. There, he squared it to face her and 
manipulated the lockless catch. The fire-baked hinges 
squeaked as he opened the lid. 

“Tt hasn’t been accurately counted, Myra, but I will bet 
that there is exactly fifty thousand five hundred and forty 
dollars in currency and gold in this box! Some of the bills 
have been well-toasted but I’m sure the Federal Reserve 
Bank will honor the singed ones. Congratulations, wife-to- 
be!” 

“What?” roared Frank Gregory above the sudden burst 
of excited questions. “What is the meaning of this, Silas?” 

Si turned a grim face to his uncle, “The meaning of this 
is that sixty years ago, your father who was my grandfa- 
ther, cheated a man by the name of Eric Michael Linden 
out of fifty thousand, five hundred and forty dollars!” 

“My grandfather!” Myra gasped. “Oh Si! There must be 
some mistake! My grandfather has been dead for ... for 
nearly fifty years!” 

Si got up and went back to the cabinet, and when he 
turned, he had one of the morocco-bound diaries in his 
hand. That it was familiar to all the Gregorys was born 
out by the surprised frowns they all wore. 

“This was in my aunt’s room,” Si said quietly. “I 
suppose she has had it in her possession a long time. It is 
the last volume of my grandfather’s diary. In it, on page 
132, written the 6th of August, 1941, he describes the 
relief he felt for having righted a wrong to Eric Michael 
Linden. That was also the day he signed the deed to 
Dresden Farm, Myra, That afternoon, after your folks 
had taken you back to New York, Abe Taggart buried 
that box of gold and currency under the foundations of 
the stone flue, according to my grandfather's orders.” Si 
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knew where the box was buried. He was never to reveal 
its whereabouts, except under certain conditions. One was 


afternoon following the fire. Then and only then did he 
reveal to me the secret he had faithfully carried for twen- 
ty-six years. I guess it is easy to understand the great 
tespect and love I had for Abe Taggart!” 

_ Harold Robie rose slowly, his eyes narrowed in specula- 
tion. “Now, Silas, how can we be sure of what you say? 
How can we be sure that box does not contain money 
buried by your father instead of your grandfather? Is it 
not possible that the money belongs to the heirs of Jack- 
son Gregory, your father?” 

Si shook his head in obvious disgust at the greedy 
lawyer. “Well, to begin with, the serial numbers on those 
bills will prove to be at least twenty-six to thirty years old, 
Robie. Then there is this diary, written in my grandfa- 
ther’s own hand. Then there is me, one of the Gregory 
heirs who will testify as to where this box was buried. Then 
there is Abe Taggart’s body in the Grantville morgue. 
Aunt Louise alone knew that Abe carried the secret of 
Myra’s additional inheritance. No doubt she had asked 
him many times to tell her where the box was buried. 
When Ellie told Louise that Myra was bound and deter- 
mined to talk with Abe, my aunt must have felt the game 
was coming to an end. She was willing to kill Abe, or have 
Ellie do it, before he could tell Myra anything. Now, you 
old shyster, how would you like to take Myra into court 
on the strength of what I’ve just told you?” 

There was a total silence in the big room until Sheriff 
Axelson cleared his throat. “Charlie, guess you better go 
see if Vernon is through checking things,” he said. “We 
ought to be getting back to town, I think. Anything else 
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Chapter Twenty 


WHICH WAS HARDLY POSSIBLE, Myra thought after hearing 
the rest of Si’s story. He told it to her privately, with his 
big arm around her shoulders and his tones devoid of the 
jocular derision he had always used when talking to or 
about his family. 

“T can’t help what they are, Myra. Oh, perhaps i in time, 
Mary and Jackson will come around if Uncle Frank will 
let them. But I divorced myself from the family over ten 
years ago; probably about the same time I discovered my 
father was playing the fool with his life and the Gregory 
fortune. Maybe I went overboard, but I’ve spent years 
trying to be myself instead of a genuine Gregory. In fact, 
when I came home this time, I was half willing to try 
liking them, or at least, making peace with Jackson and 


“T still don’t understand it all, Si,” Myra admitted. “I’ve 
been so excited with all the good things that have hap- 
pened after so many bad things, I haven’t had time to do 
much thinking. But why should the Gregorys have been 
so violent toward me?” 

“That’s what fooled me at first. Going back, when I got 
here a day or so ahead of Robie’s reading of my father’s 
will, I found the family more impossible than ever. After 
the will was read, they went half crazy ... because there 
was no cash, only this huge, useless estate! And now that I 
think of it, it was Aunt Louise who came up with the idea 
of getting back the six farms my grandfather had given 
away. Greedy as they are, the whole family and Robie, 
too, half believed her talk about buried fortune. Of 
course, all she wanted was a free hand to search Dresden 
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_ Farm. I moved down to your place, not because I knew 
anything, because I didn’t. But Dresden Farm had been a 
_ play place for me as a child, and I didn’t want it torn up. 
Now of couse, I know why Abe agreed with me. We'll 
never know whether he suspected Aunt Louise, or any- 
body else, but he urged me to stay close, even when I 
decided to go back to New York, 
“When you arrived, I sent you here because I wanted to 
remain at Dresden Farm and because I didn’t think it was 
any place for such a nice, naive little girl. I hadn’t the 
_ slightest idea the family was going to go to work on you as 
they did. The night you told me about your missing deed 
and the cloud of fluorescent gas, I decided to do some 
_ investigating. Then things began to happen too fast. Up to 
_ the time you tumbled out of Uncle Frank’s car, I think the 
family was just trying to frighten you. Mary had stolen 
your deed and she gave it to Jackson when he came from 
New York. I stole it from Jackson’s hiding place, Myra. 
When the family and Robie decided to have that show- 
down, I put it back in your briefcase.” : 

“You could have told me ... you could have let me 
know you were really on my side!” Myra scolded him. 

Si kissed her forehead and chuckled. “I could have 
done a lot of things. But it was gradually becoming clear 
to me that there were two conspiracies going on. My 
family was indulging in a simple campaign to cheat you 
out of Dresden Farm, But one of them was trying to kill 
you! That didn’t make sense either. When Abe was killed, 
I knew there was more to it all than a search for a fortune 
my father hadn’t left. My family wanted your farm, but 
collectively, they are not murderers. Oh, I felt from the 
beginning that Ellie had been the one who shot at you and 
hit Mary but I had no proof. Then I discovered that she 
and Louise, whom everybody knows hasn’t been too 
sound mentally since she took up clairvoyance and crystal 
balls, were thicker than they wanted anybody to know. 
They had a lot in common. Both were spinsters, both felt 
that my father had cheated them by spending all the 
Gregory money and jeopardizing Gregory Estate, and 
Louise needed somebody to do her physical work.” 

“If you knew all of that, why didn’t you—” 
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thought she had used on you and Mary. Of course, I 
thought the gun was a danger signal so I followed Louise 
and kept watch on her door. In the meantime, you had 
discovered the crystal ball and tried to call the police. At 
the moment you dialed, Louise was in the hall so she 
answered the telephone. As soon as you hung up, she 
called Ellie and told her you had tried to call the police, 
Ellie headed for the house and Louise got her spook gas — 
and came after you. I slipped around to your room and 
kicked the screen out, hoping to be there with you when 
Ellie and Louise made their last move, without really — 
knowing they intended to kill you.” 

“Tt took you an awful darn long time to find me!” 
Myra protested. 

“It sure did,” Si agreed. “In the first place, you had 
locked your bedroom door from the hall side. Then Ellie 
threw the main circuit switch as she came into the house 
from the back porch! In fact, the lack of lights is what 
caused my aunt’s death, and put Ellie in the hospital with 
two-of my 22 bullets in her stomach.” 

“Oh! Oh Si, I didn’t know you shot Ellie! They said she 
was in critical condition, but I was so sick and excited, I 
didn’t ask why. It must have been terrible for you!” 

“In a way, yes. In a way, no. Ellie is as crazy as Louise 
was, Myra. When she heard me coming, she decided to 
shoot you instead of letting the gas kill you. Shooting a 
rifle and holding a flashlight steady is tricky, but she tried. 
I pushed Aunt Louise just as Ellie fired. All I could see 
after the muzzle flashes was a bobbing, flashlight. I shot 
twice, fearing that Ellie might continue to try for you. I 
hope she doesn’t die because there’s a great deal she can 
tell us about the mess. On the other hand, I feel it would 
be best if she did die because she was once a second 
mother to Jackson, Mary, and myself, and she deserves to 
go with dignity. To tell you the truth, I’m sick of it all, 
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“4 3 iE We'll have to—” 

“Your car will start when I put the rotor back in the 
_ distributor in the morning. I took it out a few days ago to 
be sure you'd hang around until my family was properly 
_ fixed for their meanness!” 

 *Oh! Well, you are just a tiny little bit mean yourself!” 
“Sure am,” he chuckled, reaching into his pocket to 
_ take out the folded sheet from Charlie’s shorthand pad. 
_ “And you don’t have any idea how mean I can be. Just 
try backing out on this!” 

_ “T never, never will, I promise!” she laughed. 
He plucked off her glasses and kissed her emphatically, 
and she settled under his chin, perfectly content with the 
_ out-of-focus world two Silas Gregorys were going to make 
clear and dear to her. 


The End 
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Lovely Myra Linden had. 
inherited *Dresdew Parm 
from avndn shed jever 
met. And when thetime 
came to claim her inher 
tance, the Gregory fanaiy 
tried to stop her, braadimg 
her an imposter. 

Old Silas Gregory was 
the one person who could 
prove the truth of Myra’s 
claim—and he'd been dead 
for over 25 years. 

Then Myra found a way 
to make the dead talk. Only 
—someone didn’t want-her 
alive to tell the tale. 
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